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AMONG THIS WEEK'S CONTRIBUTORS FIFTY YEARS ON. 


Rcyner Baobam's most recent book is Scenes In America Dcserta, 1983. 

Sarah Bradford's Princess Grace was published last year. 

Richard Brown’s James Joyce and Sexuality will be published shortly. 

Humphrey Carpenter is t he author of IV. H. Auden: A biography, 1981. 

David Carrier is Associate Professor of Philosophy at the Carnegie- Mel Ion University, Pittsburgh. 

Patricia Craig is working on a si udy of Northern hish poetry a nd fiction . 

Stephen Fender’s most recent book is American Literature In Context, 1630-1830, 1984, 

1. P. Foote is a Fellow of The Queen's College, Oxford. 

Paul Griffiths's Olivier Messiaen and the Musk of Time \%\o be published this June. 

Terence Hawkcs is the aut hor of Shakespeare and the Reason: A study of the tragedies and problem plays, 1965. 
Alistair Hennas; Is Professor of History at the Joint School of Comparative American Studies at the 
University of Warwick. 

Christopher Hitchens is Washington columnist for the Nation. 

Michael Haftnann's col lection of poems. Nights In the Iron Hotel, was published lost year. 

David Holloway isalecturer in Politics at the University of Edinburgh. 

Jonathan Keetea’s Handel’s Operas will be published later this year. 

Peter Kemp's H. G. Welts and the Culminating Ape was published in 1983. 

Michael Loewe's Chinese Ideas of Life and Death : Faith, myth and reason in the Han period was published 
In 1982. 

Virginia Llewellyn Smith is the author of Anton Chekhov and the Lady with the Dog, 1973. 

Donald MacIntyre is the Labour Editor of The Sunday Times. 

Lachlan Macklnnon's Eliot, Auden, Lowell: Aspects of the Baudelalrean Inheritance was published last year. 
Duncan Macmillan is Senior Lecturer in Fine Art at the University of Edinburgh. 

James McMullen is u Fellow of St Antony’s College, Oxford. 

Brian Martin is the author of John Henry Newman: His life and work, 1 982 . 

Stephen Medcalfisa Reader in English at the University of Sussex. 

Richard Murphy's sequence of sonnets, The Price of Stone, will be published later this year. 

Da vld Pannick’s Judicial Re view of the Death Pen alty was published in 1982. 

Massimo PlulldJI-Palmarlul is Director of the Florence Centre for the History and Philosophy of Science. 
Norman Shrapnel is the author of A View of the Thames, 1977. 

Paul Snowdon is a Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 

Anthony Th wake's Poems 1953-1983 wns published Inst year. 

Adam Watson is a Professor at the Cc ntcr for Advanced Studies at the Univcraity of Virginia. 

George Walden was in Pekingduring the Cultural Revolution as British Cultural Attach^. 

Crispin Wright is Professor of Logic and Metaphysics at the University ofSt Andrews. 


The TLS of January 10, 1935, carried a review 
of My Part in Germany’s Fight by Joseph 
Goebbels: 

This book is too literally a diary to be of much 
interest to the general reader. It offers a sum- 
mary “of the historical happenings in Germany 
during 1932 and the beginning of 1933," that is, 
the period of Herr Hitler’s final struggle for 
power. But the summary is monopolized by 
details of party hopes and fears, intrigue and 
counter-intrigue, which fail to tell us anything 
new about National-Socialism or the character 
of its leaders. Dr. Goebbels admits that he was 
writing so near the actual events that a sense of 
proportion was not to be expected. But that 
was a good reason for holding back the publica- 
tion of a volume which for interest and literary 
quality does not compare with Herr Hitler's 
“Mein Kampf.” 

There are nevertheless graphic and reveal- 
ing passages. The reader sees Germany’s fu- 
ture Propaganda Minister at work, dreaming 
of the day when he shall be cultural dictator of 
his countrymen - an ambition which he has 
since realized. Day after day he addresses 
thousands, travels hundreds of miles, fulmin- 
ates against the “Jewish Press,” finding 
periodically in Wagner’s operas refreshment 
which restores the heroic mood. There are one 
or two unexpected glimpses of Hitler as a fine 
story-teller, a man of great simplicity and ob- 
stinate character, and an astonishing one of 
General Gdring, who is described as having 
“the heart of a child.” Only the student of 
German politics will relish re-reading the sor- 
did story of the intrigues round Brttning, von 
Papen, and General von Schleicher. For the 
idealism which was, and still is, to be found in 
the Nazi movement does not reveal itself in this 
book .... 


It also reviewed three lilies in the Gollancz New 
Soviet Library series: 

Mr Yanson tells us that in the U.S.S.R.-that is 
to say, throughout the whole Soviet region - 
"poverty, hunger and unemployment have 
been abolished.” Similar statements are com- 
mon and, though absolutely contradicted by 
the evidence of eye-witnesses who describe 
what they have seen, are believed by too credu- 
lous people because they would like them to be 
true. But what has the abolition of hunger, 
starvation and unemployment, which is 
emphasized in all three volumes , to do with the . 
intention, expressed by the publisher, of ex- 
plaining in simple language how the various 
institutions work? . . . 

Why should it have been necessary to ration 
anybody or anything in such a perfectly satis- 
factory state of things? The queues, which 
struck every visitor, are not mentioned at all. r '- 
The three sets of prices - namely (1) Govern- 
ment, (2) conventional, (3) market - are also 
temporary; and so is the principle - “From 
each according to his ability, to each according 
to his work”. This is called by Mr Nodel “the 
Marxian formula,” but it is really Saint Simon- 
ian; it will give way in a nebulous future to the 
still earlier formula - “From each according to 
his ability, to each according to his needs.” . 
Unfortunately each declines to give according 
to his ability unless he gets something out of it. 
Hence the differential wages and the differen- 
tial “social wages”. But even then there are left 
lazy persons - a few - who will not work; Ihen 
let them not eat. Hence die abolition of unem- 
ployment and of unemployment insurance; bul 
the formula - “He who will not work neither 
shall he eat” - may be very salutary, but is not 
very humane in a country so well off and so 
abounding in lofty ideals as Russia. 
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The warlords and the charities 


James Fenton 

WILLIAM SHAWCROSS 

The Quality of Mercy: Cambodia, holocaust 

and modern conscience 

464pp. Andrd Deutsch. £12.95. 

0233976914 

Nobody who has been to the Dongrek moun- 
tains is likely to forget the sight. They form a 
sort of curtain waif, hundreds of feet high, 
between Thailand and Cambodia. The top of 
the wall is Thailand , and forest. The base of the 
wall is Cambodia, and field. A more dramatic 
natural border is difficult to imagine. But there 
is one point where Cambodia owns a small 
piece of the top of the wall - where the temple 
of Preah Vihear (which predates Angkor) 
commands the most spectacular of views. It is 
possible, but I believe very difficult, to climb 
from the plain up to the temple. 

In 1975 it took the Khmer Rouge several 
days before they established control of this 
outcrop. It was among the last enclaves to fall 
to them. One of the difficulties in assaulting it 
would be that the paths httd been very thor- 
oughly mined. I remember at the time how 
often during the day you could hear explosions 
from the forest as some animal put a foot on 
one of these mines and blasted itself into the 
next world. Then all the wild life around 
seemed to start screaming, and to the over- 
active imagination (I did not want to meet the 
Khmer Rouge on their way up) it sounded as if 
an attack was in progress. 

The Khmer Rouge look control of Cambo- 
dia in April, 1975, and began to lose it again 
when the Vietnamese invaded at the end of 
1978. Before long there were large numbers of 
refugees making their way to Thailand. I sup- 
pose that the group of 826 people who were 
deported from Buriram province in April of 
the next year ended up in somewhere very like 
Prenh Vihear. The Thais took them by bus to 
"a large mountain, which had a Bleep cliff on 
one side, 150-200 metres high. The whole 
group was pushed over by Thai soldiers and 
killed." 

If yon were to ask why the Thais should do 
such a thing to wretched and helpless people, 
whom they well knew to have suffered under 
one of the most vicious rdgimes of the twen- 
tieth century, I should have to stop myself 
before making the remark about the Thais that 
comes most naturally to the tongue. Let me put 
it like this: some people in Thailand are sadistic 
bastards, and some of them have found their 


way into the army. A couple of months after 
the incident mentioned, Preah Vihear was 
chosen as the best route for a new repatriation 
programme - its advantage being, of course, 
that it was very much a one-way street: 

The border had been sealed off by Thai soldiers; the 
area was flooded with troops. The refugees were 
ordered, busload by busload, to walk back into Cam- 
bodia. They were told that there was a path down the 
mountains but that on cither side of it there were 
minefields. They were also told that on the other side 
the Vietnamese army was waiting to welcome them. 
Thai soldiers also said, ‘Thai money will not be valid 
in Kampuchea; we ask you to make a voluntary 
contribution to our army." The path down the moun- 
tains became steeper, the jungle thicker. Dozens, 
scores of people fell on to mines. Those with posses- 
sions had to abandon them to carry their children 
down. One group of refugees desperately pooled 
whatever valuables they had left, filled (wo buckets 
with them and walked back up towards the Thai 
soldiers, carrying a white flag. The soldiers look the 
buckets and then opened fire on the refugees. 

I remember how giddy it made me, to look 
down from the temple at Preah Vihear. You 
just could not believe that a cliff could be so 
high and so sheer. The Thai soldiers must have 
been fully aware of the Angkorian scale of this 
crime . They would have heard the mines going 
off, as I did, nnd the screaming. They look 
several days over the operation, and pushed 
between 43,000 and 45,000 Cambodians down 
that path. It took three days (o negotiate the 
minefields. Water was “hard to find" (I should 
have thought impossible). Before they sent 
them off, the Thais had distributed at most a 
cupful of rice per person. I should add that you 
could see in this incident an element of diplo- 
matic revenge against the Cambodian people 
who under Sihanouk had successfully claimed 
back the temple of Preah Vihear from the 
usurping Thais. 

William Shawcross, from whose new book 
the above account is taken, is the author of 
Sideshow , the definitive account of what the 
policies of Nixon and Kissinger did to Cambo- 
dia. The sequel, The Quality of Mercy, discus- 
ses the nature of world response to the suffer- 
ings of the Cambodians, and the effect that the 
charities and United Nations projects had on 
the people. Superficially, the book's area of 
interest seems quite different from that of its 
predecessor. And yet the reader who has any 
knowledge of Indochina will be struck by the 
way the processes described here fall into a 
familiar pattern - the mistaken intentions, the 
frustrated efforts, the misappropriations. A 
great deal of the detail is concerned with the 
administration of charity funds and the reac- 
tion of the world to the Cambodian disaster. So 


the book can be seen as directed towards char- 
ity and aid workers. But it is also, and equally 
importantly a political and historical study. 

People who had spent some time in Vietnam 
and Cambodia used to recommend to each 
other, as a key to understanding their experi- 
ence, Barbara Tuchman’s Sillwell and the 
American Experience in China. “It's till in 
there", they would say, as they passed on the 
paperback. And what they meant by this was 
that Tuchman had captured the essence of the 
relationship between donor nation and war- 
lord. A warlord cannot allow himself to be 
patronized, or he ceases to be a warlord. He 
must always rebel and pervert the purposes of 
his patron. In the case of the Chinese and the 
Americans during the Second World Wnr, they 
had a common interest in the defeat of Japan. 
One example that stuck in my mind runs some- 
thing like this. The Americans say: Give us the 
men, we will take them to India, trnin them up 
and put them into Burma to fight the Japs, all 
expenses paid. The warlord at such a moment 
will always smell a rat. Chinese crack troops, 
trained by a foreign power in a foreign coun- 
try? This could get out of hand. But -he is 
obliged, for one reason or another, to go along 
with the apparent policy interest they have in 
common, lire warlord reluctantly picks some 
riff-raff and puts them on a plane. At the last 
moment a thought occurs to him: If these men 
arc being trained up for a new unit, they won't 
need their uniforms, will they? So he orders the 
men to strip. On nr rival they arc found to be 
dead from exposure. 

Communist propaganda always makes the 
mistake of accusing client warlords of being 
puppets. Warlords are always sensitive on 
the point. They are extremely independent- 
minded, but their way of expressing their inde- 
pendence is perverted: corruption is a major 
expression of independence - I give you arms 
to fight your enemy, you sell them to your 
enemy in order to be independent of me; I train 
up crack troops for you, you send them straight 
to the front line on a hopeless mission. At the 
end of the day, you have neither men nor 
maid riel, but if I saw your bank vault I would be 
impressed by the way you had provided for 
your future. 

. That was the American experience in China 
and in Indochina. At the close of play, in 1975, 
the client felt betrayed by the patron and tho 
■ patron by the client. For the Western powers, 
the military phase was at an end. In 1979, 
however, when the phase of massive aid be- 
gins, we find a largely new generation of war- 
lords and a new set of institutional patrons. But 


the relationship is just the same. The charities 
arrive in Phnom Penh. The enemy is famine. 
The charities say: Let us open offices. The 
warlords say: lust give us the money and go. 
The charities say: That’s not the way we work; 
please give me back my two-way radio. The 
warlord thinks: If Ihis spy imagines he's going 
to have a two-way radio in my country, he is 
mistaken. The charities say: Look, we are non- 
political. The warlord snys: Then why are you 
feeding my enemies? 

In (he perception of the warlord, aid is a 
highly political matter. And the warlord is in 
his way right. If he does not control these mas- 
sive funds that are coming into the country, he 
loses his greatest power - his patronage. Furth- 
ermore, the warlord is right to see no distinc- 
tion between women-and-children and able- 
bodied men. If enemy women arc fed, will they 
pass nothing on to their husbands? It is absurd 
to imagine such a thing. The aid agency maybe 
genuinely indifferent to the politics with which 
it is becoming involved, but the fact remains 
that it is involving itself in politics. The differ- 
ence between this book' and Mr Shawcross's 
last is simply that here there are more warlords 
and more patrons. 

The period in question sees one of the most 
astounding changes in political nltitude In the 
West. Having been, when in power, the most 
dcteslcd of rdgimes, the Khmer Rouge be- 
comes in defeat the rnllying-poiut for the Un- 
ited Nations. Having been the threatening dic- 
tator neighbour to Thailand, Pol Pot gets VIP 
treatment in a Bangkok hospital. The Viet- 
namese have taken over Cambodia, ostensibly 
in the interests of their national security. This 
move is seen as strategically so important that 
all opposition to their army is to be supported. 
When the Khmer Rouge crossed the border 
into Thailand, it was as if they had changed 
sides in an equation. Change sides, change 
signs — it was as swift as algebra. 

The US ambassador in Bangkok. Mori 
Abramowitz. put the dilemma like this: 

The real question is whether the United Slates 
should have bullied the Thais and Peking not to help 
the Khmer Rouge but to intern them. We never 
considered this a serious option because (1) we 
thought the Vietnamese were wrong in Cambodia; 

(2) the Thais and the Chinese were our friends; 

(3) they had greater interests in Southeast Asia than 
we; and (4) we might not have succeeded. What 
Would have happened If we had said to the Thais 
“Take the Khmer Rouge weapons away" and [ben 
the Khmer Rouge had resisted? Still. I have asked 
myself a thousand limes whether that is what we 
should have done. 

The alternative to interning and disbanding the 
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Khmer Rouge has been a policy which main- 
tains the warlords. There is the aged Son Sann, 
object of the wishful ambitions of the well- 
thinking. There is Dien Dei, who used to be 
one of Lon Nol's better generals, and is at 
present offering a hundred -dollar bounty (“hit 
a tank and win a gift”) which he is not sure how 
he will finance. And then there is Poi Pot, with 
his Chinese support. Refreshed and rested, the 
Khmer Rouge remain the strongest of the anti- 
Vietnamese. Nobody was obliged to protect 
Pol Pot and his colleagues. They were guilty 
under every definition of a crime against 
humanity: “Namely, murder, extermination, 
enslavement, deportation and other inhumane 
acts committed ngainst any civilian population, 
before or during the war, or persecutions on 
politicnl, racial, or religious grounds.” 

For a while the Khmer Rouge tried to pre- 
tend that they hnd cleaned up their act, that 
they had made mistakes for which they were 
sorry but that from now on they would be 
tremendous lovers of democracy. Yet it was 
obvious to those who visited Sa Kaeo that they 
were maintaining their usual tight discipline. 
Shawcross relates an incident in which a man is 
put in a water tank and a fire is lit underneath 
him, in full view of the Thai authorities. When 
the Khmer Rouge returned to Cambodia they 
had a chant: 

Those who go back first will sleep on cots 
Those who gn back second will sleep on mats 
Those who go hack third will sleep in the mud 
’ll iosc who go buck last will sleep under the ground. 

They were the snnte boys mid girls as ever. 

So, one effect of the relief effort on the Thai 
border was to establish a sufficient force of 
warlords not to take back Cambodia for the 
Cambodians but to make it extremely un- 
pleasant for the Vietnamese serving there. 
There have been reports from the Vietnamese 
boat people (hat one of their reasons for leav- 
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ing Vietnam is the fear of military service in 
Cambodia. If this is so, then we have an ex- 
ample of a relief programme creating refugees. 

In a different sense, the relief effort on the 
Thai border was designed to create refugees. 
At the time when fears of famine were 
strongest, the Americans were actively en- 
couraging a movement to the border, on pure 
humanitarian grounds. However, once the 
enormous camps were set up, the Thais were 
keen to stop places like Khao I Dang becoming 
too attractive to potential “illegal immigrants”. 
There were two problems: first, it might be that 
Thailand would be left with a large addition 
to their permanent refugee problem; second, 
there came a point when an internationally 
equipped refugee camp, however unattractive 
it might seem to the Western visitor, might 
begin to rival the local villages in its standard of 
living. It might, with very little investment, 
acquire a better equipped and serviced hospital 
than was available to local Thais. So at the 
same time as the international effort was to 
improve the lot of the refugees, Thai policy was 
(a) that these people were not refugees but 
illegal immigrants; (b) that it should not be 
made easy for them to leave Thailand for new 
countries - because then more refugees would 
be on their way; and (c) that while the refu- 
gees remained in places like Khao I Dang 
their lives should not improve beyond mini- 
mum standards. The threat that the Thai au- 
thorities could always use was forced repatria- 
tion. Everyone knew that they were capable of 
behnving as they had done in Preah Vihear. As 
long as the Americans, for instance, had 
people that they wanted to get from the camps 
to the States, they had to be extremely careful 
with Thai “sensibilities”. 

Anybody who worked on the border had to 
deal, of course, with Thai as well as Cambo- 
dian wurlords. And the Thai warlords were in a 


very strong position. If Unicef wanted a certain 
convoy to get to its destination, they must give 
one truckload to Colonel Prachak. There were 
no two ways about it. Prachak decided that 
new roads had to be built to certain camps. He 
constructed the roads and then presented a 
“bill for one road", on a scrap of paper, just 
like that. A figure of $125,000 is mentioned by 
Shawcross as being paid by Unicef in this con- 
nection - and if your reaction is that Unicef 
should not have paid it you have to remember 
that they and the UNHCR and everybody else 
around were at the mercy of the Thais. Shaw- 
cross points out with reason that there are cer- 
tain elements of relief that cannot be costed in 
conventional terms: 

Protection is one of the most obvious. How do you 
assess the cost of saving one or ten thousand Cambo- 
dians from a firefighi along the border7 It mny be 
quite reasonable to include in it weeks or months of 
aid officials talking to and dining with Thai officers in 
order to persuade them of the wisdom of such a 
move. 

It appears that less than half the food pro- 
vided to “Thai affected villagers” was con- 
sumed by them, but even so, it may be that in 
providing the Royal Thai Army with a massive 
backhander the charities saved many lives. 
What is perfectly clear is that in such opera- 
tions there is no possibility of a non-political 
approach, in the broadest terms. Indeed the 
relief agenejes emerge from this study as being 
no strangers to warlordism among their own 
ranks. The head of the United Nations' 
agency, the FAO, “engineered a change in the 
FAO’s constitution to enable him to be re- 
elected for a second term .... He was to be 
paid dollars 750,000 for his service over the 
six-year period” - tax free. 

It was within Cambodia itself that the chari- 
ties and relief agencies found most difficulty in 
operating. The Khmer Rouge had committed 
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This book was clearly written with a specific 
audience in mind. A diplomatic history of the 
more traditional kind, C. J. Bartlett's lively 
and energetic account should prove a useful 
text for the increasing number of students in- 
terested in modem international history. He is 
primarily concerned with the shift from a Euro- 
pean to a global struggle for power, and by 
describing the rivalries of the Great Powers 
and their attempts to establish or maintain, 
positions of dominance, has found a unifying 
theme and central point of reference. Profes- 
sor Bartlett is a reliable and confident guide 
through the historiographic mazes of the two 
World Wars and the Cold War. He makes 
excellent use of the vast amount of secondary 
material but also makes bis own position clear. 
His views are generally sensible and he has 
. kept abreast of the most recent literature, 

: though aheady new titles could be added tq his 
--bibliography. 

«. Bartlett is particularly good on Great Power . 
competitiveness before the First World War; 
questioning the Fritz Fisher thesis on the war's 
origins and arguing for a defensive rather than 
: an aggressive reading of German behaviour In 
,1914. In' line with current research, he high- 
lights the Interconnection betwaen events in 
.•Europe and the Far Past, giving equql weight 
j tot he ijew expansionism in eneb tireu and jlHis-. 

’ • tilling ihb convergence of European;, Asiatic , 
jond American . interests. His treatment of 
Japan is in many .ways more challenging than 
- the parallel analysis of Hitler's ibid for power 
and the British response. The description of ... 
the opening stages of the ;Sec6nd World War > 
sets the scene for the emeigeitce. of tlje super- !' 
powers; thereafter. Bait let t seems pibte con- . 
cerned with EasMVest divisions than the \vhr 
against the Axis. Hitler, and Germany fade 
away: Almost a third of the book is devoted to 
Jhe SovfetrAmericen ■ cbnf ro n la (ton v BartletL 1 
’talas ' 
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. firm grasp on the . narrative clears a path be- 
tween cold warriors, revisionist and post- 
revisionist historians, while references to the 
cabinet papers and FRUS series help settle ‘ 
certain points at issue. The result is a coherent 
and rational account of events and perceptions , 
that were rarely either. It Is, 1 suppose, inevit- 
able .that . post- 1945 histories ihould treat. - 
American policy In far greater detail than the 
Soviet counterpart. Afleast, here, the Sinp- 
Soviet dispute is coveted in some detail and an > 
attempt Is made to assess Khrushchev's inten- 
tions. :Non6 the less* the Imbalance remains-' 
Bartfett's bibliography is heavily British and 
/American, ah all too necessary concession to 
Ills intended leadership. But with regard tp : ; 
many, of the -topics in this book more mights 
have been dohe to broaden this Anglo-Amer- ■- 
. lean frame of reference. 

For all its virtues as a diplomatic history 
covering a highly complex period, Bartlett’s 
book cannot really be said to deal with the 
4^coe'i,rpats nfjiistorical change. Much hi 
ticed' ^tomnceej 


coverage. No attempt has been made to define 
Great Power status qr the criteria qsed to dis- 
tinguish between great an'd small states. This 
mpy account for the failure to Consider ad-, 
equate! jr the French role in 'the 1920s (reference 
is made to new. work, on this subject but its 
Importance is minimized) and 30s, The focus in 
this book is primarily though not exclusively on 
political interaction; the economic dimensions 
of rivalries and re-alignments are only briefly 
canvassed . and : the strategic issues raised by 
; eacb of.the. two World. Wats.ln terms.of power 
positions hardly- explored. The changing tech- 
nique?, and cqsts Of War in the pijst hundred 
years* hav? had. a ; ptefoqnd effect oij. tjie rise 
and fall of nations, The conCentration ph inter- 

■.sthte competition, mOrebvpr, iegyes little roOtq 
■for a study of the. domestic roots Of decision- 
maldtig (hough BartfettmdderHne? its import- 
ance ibjhis dischssioo of QfnwnWeltpolitik, 

Japanese inter-yvqrpplicy ,the ‘‘|oss-of^hiqd, M 

the Eutop^tiStaW^ 

~; u ( times newspapers opore atbritai w 


their first major political crime in terminals ! 
all contact with Western aid and in decide 1 
that immediate self-sufficiency was justified? I 
all costs. When the Vietnamese look over and : 
installed the Heng Samrin tegime, there were i 
many former Khmer Rouge within its ranks ! 
The bureaucrats who allowed the relief agen- ! 
cies limited access to their ravaged counin ! 
were little warlords in the making. From the ' 
evidence Shawcross has gathered, the fooddis- • 
tributed by Phnom Penh went as a first priority ! 
towards securing the allegiance of the new ‘ 
bureaucracy. This was not wholly a bad thine, | 
since it removed some pressure from the ! 
farmers, who were allowed to retain their i 
crops. Still, there is an awful same-ishaessab* | 
out the story. Here is an extract from a report * 
by Brian Eads in the Observer (dated Mav 
1983): * i 

That there is severe malnutrition among a majority > 
of children is simply a function of official (Hca ■ 
Samrin) priorities. Enough rice was acquired tons, 
tain the loyalty of government officials and eu ■ I 
ployces. The sight of ragged children picking oven j 
hill of garbage might suggest that the “emergency* i 
continues. But the sight of policemen in a popub ! 
French restaurant, quaffing bottle after bottle d [ 
Soviet champagne, each costing four times their 
monthly salary, suggests a new era. 

A new era in the sense, chiefly, that the wise 
label has changed. 

Mr Shawcross has once again made a most ' 
important contribution to our knowledge ol * 
Cambodia. It is by no means his purposed) 
decry charity or the charities. We cannot fe . 
without disinterested giving, without casting • 
our bread upon the waters. There is, however 
a strong case here to the effect that those whoa . 
job it is to cast other people's bread upon At f 
waters* should be asked sometimes to accoun ' 
for themselves. 


reasons, the traditional balance between lima 
and A ussenpolitik In the favour of the forma 
The rivalry between states has assumed nc» j 
forms, not only because the actors hiK • 
changed but because the diplomatic stage b® j 
been enlarged. For more is involved than iix : 
spread of nationalism and the new role of At 
Third World. Bartlett deliberately avoids 1 
drawing “lessons from the past” and shuns uj 
form of historical prediction. He conclude 
only with a reference to the bulance of term 
and the possible effects of Afro-Asi» 
nationalism on the superpower rivalry ihaire* ; 
mains the central fenture of our present inter* : 
national system. His book is far richer than hi* i 
too brief concluding chapter suggests. It couM j. 
still be richer. 

It is always easy to criticize n survey for what 
it does not cover. There will always be differ* i 
ences of opinion over names (BeneS, Daladiefc j 
Reynaud, Pdtnin are all missing), dates.iWid 
events to be included, Some omissions are wr* 
prising. Even a diplomatic history might (live 
included a reference to Hitler’s racial theofta. ; 
so important in the drive for hegemony; thefe 
is no entry for Auschwitz or Belsen : There 
discussion of the battle of Stalingrad, the Rus- 
sian race to Berlin or the disposition of SmM. 
military forces in 1945, critical for an uqdet- 
standing of Yalta. . It says a great deal about 
Bartlett’s view of global conflict that a bf>ok 
which begins with a study' of the Europe^ 
power stuggle contains only a passing 'refa' 
ence-to the European Economic Corpmunlty 
and does not, refer at all to the Warsaw Part' 

■ Professor Bartlett has admirably fulfilled 8 
limited brief.;There is a need for this KM of 
survey if one is to make intelligible the cofiipteL 
shifts in power relations over the past hundred . 
years. His voice is that of British good sen 8 * 
He is not hammering home a casei he is tryj^; 
t0 describe the rivalries of the Great Powetyj! 
a global context, This is an attractive bpoku/itlt 
good maps.! li is also readable. 
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Most biographers would agree with Ira Bruce 
Nadel that critics do not in general approach 
biography as rigorously as they do other 
genres. They discuss content rather than form, 
and “consistently ignore . . . what is written 
in favour of what is written about, treating the 
narrative transparently". No reviewer of either 
fiction or history who simply summarized the 
“story” would be doing much of a job; yet 
plot-summary, plus a personal value judgment 
on the personality and achievement of the sub- 
ject and some general comments on the book's 
style, are often what passes for criticism when 
it comes to biography. This may largely be the 
biographers’ own fault; they are not, by and 
large, sufficiently self-questioning about their 
own methods and purposes. 

For these reasons a critical work about 
approaches to biography, focusing on com- 
positional problems and solutions, is bound to 
be of interest. Professor Nadel leads into his 
arguments with the idea that modern biogra- 
phy has developed along two fronts. Parallel 
with the massive Lives of the lnte nineteenth 
century - Trevelyan on Macaulay. Morley on 
Cobden - there grew up a tradition of portrait- 
ure in .miniature on the Plutarchian model: 
exemplary lives calculated to transmit to the 
next generation those much-cited Victorian 
values, often showing how industry and virtue 
were rewarded with what Nadel calls “ade- 
quate remuneration", giving as his chief exam- 
ple Samuel Smiles's Lives of the Engineers. 
This genre of short analytic lives reached its 
highest form in the Dictionary of National 
Biography , and became art in the next genera- 
tion with Lytton Strachey, who recreated per- 
sonality by means of the telling anecdote and 
the fanciful image rather than by an assiduous 
accumulation of fucts, dates and events. 

Most biographers ally themselves instinc- 
tively with either novelists or historians. 
Nadel, who is concerned exclusively with liter- 
ary biography, is on the side ol the novelists: 

To what extent is fact necessary in biography? To 
what extent does it hinder the artistic and literary 
impulse of the biographer? To whHt degree does the 
biographer alter fact to fit his theme or pattern? 

This is pretty extreme. It is like saying, “To 
what extent is a bottom necessary in a bucket? 
To what extent does it hinder the artistic 
Impulse of the bucket-designer?” When is a 
bucket not a bucket, a biography not a 
biography? 

Yet Nadel is right when he implies that mod- 
em literary biography has reached a stalemate. 
There are reasons for this, which he does not 
stress sufficiently. Two things have hap- 
pened in the past thirty years which have given 
the writing of biography a huge impetus. The 
first was a change in the social climate which 
made it possible, and then almost obligatory, 
to reveal and discuss the biographee’s sexual 
nature and sexual practice, however irregular. 

. This has reached the point where a biography 
that does not spend much time on these mat- 
ters has begun paradoxically to seem not only 
more balanced but more sophisticated and im- 
aginatively more suggestive. Peter Ackrqyd’s 
• relatively discreet life of T. S. Eliot, written 
tinder involuntary testraints, is a case in point. 

The second development which contributed 
to making tee revelation of the personal life 
possible was the availability of vast amounts of 
primary.material in the form of letters, diaries 
and manuscripts, bought since the Second 
World War from modem authors Or their ex- 
ecutors, chiefly by American universities, and 
made available to researchers. The photo- 
. copier has played an ancillary role here. When 
a tesearcherhas to copy everything by hand, he 
selects a? he goes along! This concentrates the 
mind wonderfully; assessment runs parallel 
With discovery!; The stacks, of photocopies in 
; the modern biographer^ files both intimidate 
him and make him lazy l Too much trivial in- 
■ formation seeps into his text. Access to tee 
minutiae of the daily lives of their subjects has 
beeti a bonanza for biographers, it has also led 
to (Satiety and prOUxjtyi . j • . ; . . /•.. 

. .. '. Biographers are, as Nadel soys, ‘‘In danger 


of suffocating from the collected mass of ma- 
terial, becoming lost in minor detail". In a 
chapter on the various versions of a life -taking 
as his example George Eliot, of whom twenty- 
six book-length biographies have been written 
-he describes Gordon S. Haight's major work 
of 1968 as “the apotheosis of the scholarly, 
academic biography". Meticulous, scrupulous, 
non- judgmental, Haight impersonally records. 
Yet, Nadel complains, the book is “unadven- 
turous and conservative", providing “a surfeit 
of fact" and "shying away” from analysis. (An 
earlier version of this trenchant chapter about 
versions apparently appeared in an Eliot sym- 
posium co-edited by Haight himself. A com- 
parison of the two might be intriguing from the 
point of view of the biography of Nadel.) 

It is a truism that however many fads one 
has at one's disposal, the lived reality remains 
inaccessible; the biographer is telling a story, 
writing a fiction. What Penelope Lively in her 
novel According to Mark calls the “lies and 
silences” of the subject are unplumbed. Coher- 
ent narrative resolves fragmentation artifici- 
ally. Nndel’s remedy is to acknowledge the 
artifice and tnke it further: the biographer can 
“go beyond his material to maintain an intui- 
tive sense of his subject, although this often 
means the manipulation of data" (my italics). 

The blood of those biographers who align 
themselves und their problems with historical 
writing will run cold. Nor will Nndel's author- 
ities for this recommendation reassure them. 
He describes how John Forster, whose biogra- 
phy of Dickens made him a wealthy man, “by 
shifting dates, figures, locations or even facts, 
not actually contradicting but altering them, is 
able to present the dramatized life he envisions 
for his subject”. This avoidance or alteration of 
known fact Nadel calls the creation of “auth- 
orized fictions”. He is in favour of a mode of 
biography that seems both romunlic and mod- 
ernist, ‘.‘a commitment to image rather than 
fact, with imagination more dominant than 
record”. This “freedom from fact”, which 
some might see as Victorian obfuscation or 
lack of scholarship, “has recently become cele- 
brated by contemporary biographers as a new 
methodology". 

Maybe. Leaving aside the question of tinker- 
ing with known historic truth, there is obvi- 
ously a case for conveying poetic truth , and for 
weighting with significance the moments, en- 
counters, perceptions and personal myths that 
give form to a life. An untrue anecdote that is 
widely accepted as true is a useful indicator of 
the subject's public image. Nadel's “author- 
ized fiction” is claimed to be akin to Virginia 
Woolfs “the creative fact; the fertile fact; the 
fact that suggests and engenders”, a formula- 
tion that he quotes to support his argument. 
But what Virginia Woolf actually said (in “The 
Art of Biography") is that “the art of biography 
is the most restricted of all arts", whereas tee 
novelist is “free". She wrote that “fact and 
fiction refuse to mix"; that if a biographer “in- 
vents facts as an artist invents them - facts that 
no one else can verify - and tries to combine 
them with facts of the other sort, they destroy 
each other. . . . You must choose, and you 
must abide by your choice." And again, in 
“The New Biography": “Truth of fact and 
truth of fiction are incompatible.” 

■ : It is true that she envisaged the amalga- 
mation of "granite and rainbow", and to some 
extent achieved it in her fantasy-biography 
Orlando, though few would agree with Nadel 
that Orlando is a useful model for a modern 
biographer. Indeed this example, like the 
others In his chapter on novelists as bio- 
graphers, proves intractable. Nadel quotes 
Frqud on how biographers choose their sub- 
jects - selecting and idealizing a hero-figure - 
usually, Nadel adds, someone who has per- 
sonal or artistic influence on the biographer, 
thus making the work ah' "act of confronta- 
tion" . He proceeds to look at Mrs Gaskell on 
Charlotte Bronte, finding that Gaskell did not 
confront her subject so much as reinforce and 
perpetuate Chaflo'tte’s own pbint'of view. He 
moves on to Henry James on Hawthorite/and 
Trollope On Thackeray, both commissioned 
works, undertaken as jobs -'.“a terrible job", 
said Trollope - as fast as possible, wlth.no 
research into primafy sources, concentrating: 
on "judgmental and presumptive statements 
concerning lives 1 they knew lithe about", Even 
V'thpugjrboth men inditectly tevcnled some- 

!,thlng abdiltthCitiselves; there'is'jidt a jotflo.be 


learnt here about the impact of the creative 
mind on biography. 

Yet there is certainly a lot to be said about 
(he way biography is written. On the evidence 
of much biographical writing it seems to be 
assumed that the secondary, necessary skills 
required - researching, sorting, collating - arc 
primary and sufficient. Nadel, who proposes 
“n theory of biography based on language, 
narration and myth”, heads his chapter on 
novelist biographers "Writers as Biograph- 
ers", implying that not all biographers are wri- 
ters, though he hastens to remark in par- 
entheses that “all biographies are of course by 
writers in the broad sense". He urges bio- 
graphers to a wider use of metaphor and 
metonymy; but readers may be chary of taking 
language lessons from a critic who cannot him- 
self tell “discreet" from “discrete", "flare” 
from “flair", and whose sentence structure 
sometimes collapses under the heavy hardware 
of conceptual jnrgon. He identifies three main 
types of biographical narrative: the dramatic/ 
expressive, the objeclive/academic. and the in- 
terpreted vc/unaly deal; more interestingly, he 
defines tee biographer's double bind: "Biogra- 
phy is essentially a demy t hoi ogising form", yet 
it “translates individual effort into mythic ex- 
perience". The biographer is “rccon struct ing 
while deconstructing" - which is why his work 
is so difficult, and so compelling. 

It is probable that compulsive biographers 
immerse themselves in other people's lives as a 
way of indirectly examining their own. Nadel 
would like this oblique introspection out tn the 
open. “Discovery in biography now exists 
equally in what the biographer reveals about 
himself as well as in what he uncovers nbout his 
subject." Biographies bused on process, such 
as The Quest for Corvo, are “central to the 
form". Self-revelation is to some extent un- 
avoidable; as the researcher in Julian Burnes’s 
novel Flaubert's Parrot says, “All biographers 
secretly want to annex the sex-lives of their 


subjects; you must make your judgment on ine 
ns well as on Flaubert.” Biography as interac- 
tion between author und subject can be written 
with any degree of concealment or explicit- 
ness; it can, I suspect, be a bid by the non- 
famuus, non-c run live researcher for mythic 
parity with his subject. 

The move to investigate the gap between 
alleged history und alleged fiction is more 
readily made by novelists than biographers. 
“Faction" is well established, und recent Eng- 
lish novels nbout biographical research, such 
as those by Lively and Barnes, arc symptoma- 
tic. Beryl Bainbridgc in her latest novel, Win- 
son's Apology, based an fact, has an author's 
note at the beginning: “What has defeated his- 
torical enquiry has been the motives of the 
characters, their conversations and their feel- 
ings. These it has been the task of the novelist 
to supply.” Nude) might think that it was the 
task of the biographer as well. 

But must biography be so closely defined? It 
needs room to expand and experiment. There 
is a place foT the dogged chronicler, as for the 
sensitive personal analysis and the imaginative 
vision. There are already classic instances of 
the value of informed speculation when allied 
with writing talent - Diane Johnson's Lesser 
Lives, for example. Selective, interpretative 
books arc often impossible without the raw 
material provided by (he biography of record, 
and ii life can be reinterpreted endlessly, like a 
good novel. Nadel writes thnt “facts arc to 
biography what character is to the novel": a 
cloudy proposition. Rather, the fucts of a life 
are to n biographer what the text of a novel is to 
a critic. Nadel's new biographer, manipulating 
fact for his own artistic purposes and thereby 
detaching the subject from his own life , will be 
like the critic who detaches the author from his 
own book in the case of pure text. It will be up 
to a later generation of biographers and critics 
to separate out the scrambled egos that will 
result. 


January Books 


Non-Fiction 

A FREEDOM WITHIN 

The Prison notes of Stefan, Cardinal Wyszyhski 

‘A truly remarkable document, deeply moving, utterly truthful . . . astonishingly 
serene.’ Malcolm Muggeridge £12.96 

THE FILM GREATS 

Barry Norman 

Witty, wry and affectionate portraits of David Niven, StevaMcQueen, Henry Fonda, 
John Wayne, Cecil B de Mille and Bing Crosby, from the author of The Hollywood Greats 
and The Mauie Greats. £9.95 Illustrated 

THE TRAIN TO JULIA CREEK 

ScyldBeiry 

The extraordinary story of the author’s epic journey by train in search of the spirit of 
Australia. £10.95 Illustrated 

BRETT 

From Bloomsbury to New Mexico: A Biography 
SeanHignett 

The faacinatingand sometimes bizarre story of Dorothy Brett, the painter, and her 
complex relationship with D H Lawrence and his wife, Fneda. 

£1 4. 96 Black & white and colour illustrations 

• . Fiction 

SHADOWS AND LIGHT 

Francesca Stan fill 

A superlative romantic novel marking the debut of anew talent- a passionate journey 
through the shadows and light of sex, seductioft, love, friendship and betrayal. £8.95 

SEVEN STEPS TO TREASON 

MichaelHaHland 

A brilliantly conceived egpionOgp novel set in Vienna, with all the freshness and vitality 
of his first thrillor, DoipnA lnphg.th etyead Men. ~ £8$5 

THE OUTSIDER 

HowardFust . . 


£8.95 




war id 1946 to serve as rabbi in a picturesque town near New York. - 
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Michael Hofmann 

ANDREW MOTION 

Dangerous Play: Poems 1974-1984 

110pp. Edinburgh: Salamander Press. £8.95. 

0907540562 

Dangerous Play.' Poems 1974-1984 is Andrew 
Motion's fourth book of poetry, and his third in 
four years (the others all still being in print). 
By current standards, it's a rather early 
"selected". Correspondingly, there is some- 
thing a bit fussy or busy about the book, an 
anxiety to prove its right to exist. That said, 
though. Dangerous Play will undoubtedly, and 
quite rightly, win new readers for Motion, 
whether in the forthcoming Penguin paper- 
back, or in this splendid Salamander produc- 
tion with its rich, archiepiscopal purple and 
gold, framing a chalky Degas nude - the sort of 
image that Motion himself might delight in 
misconstruing. 

Predictably, and. I think, wrongly, the selec- 
tion veers towards the latest work: seven new 
poems, ami sixteen out of seventeen from 
last year's Secret Narratives listed in the ac- 
knowledgements - although "The Interval”, 
Motion's defector poem, hus done a bunk. The 
other, "purposely" omitted, “Resident at the 
Club”, would not have been my own choice for 
blackballing: I found it spirited and winning, a 
bright fragment of Anglo-Indian matter which 
has made itself independent of Motion's long 
Anglo-Indian poem “Independence", which of 
course is included. The book is completed by 
the autobiographical prose piece "Skating”, 
and by six poems from the early The Pleasure 
Steamers. Older discarded magnzine pieces 
like the never-eponymous “Secret Narratives” 
have not been taken up in this unforgiving 
selection, and I miss some of the very solid and 
atmospheric nocturnes and absences in The 
Pleasure Steamers-. “Past Midnight". “Home- 
coining'' . or “Anywhere But Here", more dev- 
out and feeling than the newer work: 

So look up. love, tonight: 
an identical light will rail 
on your tired, upturned face 
as falls on mine. 

If the place of this brilliant, singing loneliness 
has been taken by the sprawling, hit-and-miss 
“Explaining France”, or by the flat narratives 
of the title poem and the (to me incompre- 
hensible) "The Gorilla Girl", both of which 
have their origins in other people's accounts of 
real events, then I for one am not convinced of 
the gain. ... 

The explanation for this and other losses, 
and for the reprinting, almost, en bloc , of So 
much available material, is that Dangerous 
Play is only a "selected poems" second. First 
and foremost, it is the latest phase in Motion's 
ongoing poetic conversion, his move from lyric 
to narrative. I imagine he would see the hand- 
ful of his early poems in this new book hot so 
much as a representation of his younger self, 
but as poems that he'd been Bble to rescue from 
his younger self. Dangerous Play asks us, quite 
brazenly, to reconsider extant poems - even 
those of Iasi year, fifteen out of seventeen of 
them - under a different aspect, and it is sur- 
prisingly successful. To put it broadly, the new 
. emphasis is on brushes with death, direct or 
' : indirect, real or imagined: with illness,, mur: 

: der; bereavement, war and revolution. The 

■ * book is arranged, notchrbnqlogically. but the- 

- malic ally, and all Us seven sections (except; for. 

• ; the pacific fourth) can be seen under this newly 
' ' imposed aspect. Almost everywhere, ihere is a 
.... hint or aftermath of public violence, directly, 

< * bizarre ly, in what Okie might take to be the 
.''poems in propria periona , more boldly and] 
luridly in imagined or reconstructed work: : 

; As I say. Motion is surprisingly successful in 
his re-situating, his relocation of work[writ|t«in 
• 'with another purpose in mind . When Secret 
; Narratives first nppeared, taking asm yitex ft he 
best poem in-it, “West 23rd’V I 1 would hitve 
. stressed the comic wily (he human actors gejfc 

■ hire and pine and perform, at once free and 
; inhibited, grandiose arid powerless ;i .!./.! : 

. And first thing back I phone you, the i' quick 

trsitipolining ' 

, hbbbrrrlng. bbbbitring bouncing me thousands of 

miles: to your desk,' . 

1 your hetfside . wherevc r I ca ich you , Only a fortnight 


your speech is slow, as if filtered through water - 
Come soon . . . 

I would have talked about (he association of 
tenderness and foolishness in Motion's work, 
and the almost ignominious unfolding of lives 
against a background not only of their words 
and ambitions, but also of a history which is 
nebulously and intermittently evoked. In this 
new book, though, my nttention is drawn in- 
stead to Joey the draft-dodger, the “fucked up” 
veteran of no wars, "some almost-forgotten 
instinct reminding him: bolt the door”. Every 
poem (barring those in the fourth section) now 
has its Joey, and is in contact with violence. 
The piece that looks best in its new context is 
"Independence”, probably Motion’s most 
effective work to dale. 

In view of this re-orientation, it is interesting 
to note how little Motion's style has changed 
from its lyrical beginnings. Long, strongly syn- 
tactical sentences ("Independence” is an in- 
teresting exception, where the character, an 
engineer, and shattered, speaks in notes) are 
folded into trim stanza-shapes, with very little 
end-stopping and a great deal of run-on. The 
poetry, you might say, is in the subclauses. 
There is an almost total absence of poetic de- 
vices and effects. The vocabulary of poem after 
poem is simple and small, with its only unusual 
life in skittish, harmless and gawky adjectives, 
like "jiggy-jaggy”. “jittery", “jangly”; or "slut- 
tish". “sluggish” and “scrumpled”. The occa- 
sional toughness of phrase in poems of the 
1970s has been dropped, the “stern geo- 
graphies of punishment /and love” of “Leaving 
Belfast”, the “obsolete pastoral” and “lost, 
inexhaustible century” of “The Pleasure 
Steamers". 

It is a self r effacing, almost featureless style, 
entirely in the service of whatever scene or 
feeling is to be put over. Phanopoiea is all: you 
are far more likely to remember a scene than a 
verse or a phrase. And this is what Motion is: 
not a descriptive writer, even, but a metieur en 
seine, a designer. His poems are as clear, as 
expected and as compelling as blueprints. 
Their vividness comes sometimes from a quite 
inspired observation - the borderline of atten- 
tion and illusion or auto-suggestion Is often 
Motion's path - but sometimes from consider- 
ing the unconsidered and inconsiderable: “our 
heavy brown teapot" and "our simple village” 
are almost brilliantly unremarkable details in 
“The Letter”. This nearly inarticulate descrip- 
tive calm is combined with extraordinary 
. friendliness. towards the reader. Adverbs like 
“clearly” and “distinctly” natter and deceive 
him; the prose memoir has beautiful touches 
(like the Union Jack in the water-rat’s hole) 
masked by many professions of ordinariness; 

■ the appeal to “imagine" a scene is made no 
*; fewer than fourteen times in the book,. not to 
mention a few more “think oft"; and then there 
(s 1 Motion’s favourite style of participial self- 
depiction as he goes about his narratorial roles: 

. . but here l am 
by the window', stopping, 
quickly smearing a hole 
. in the misted silvery glass. 

This device borrowed maybe from jokes or 
photo-albums^, is typical of how well Motion 
treats his reader. What his poetry offers is the 
tehsiprt between the easy pleasure of reading 
him, and ihe weight and drama associated with 
his subjects. 1 happen to think he has published 
this book a little precipitately: given a year or 
two more, and say half a dozen different 
poems, it would have beep, quite irresistible.'/ 
Given his publishing history : this ir ay happen . . 

The Arvori. Foundation announces iheObser- 
W.nnd Ronald puncan Foundation Intern a- 
i tiotial Poetry Competition, organized by the 

Arvon Foundation with the, assistance of Faber 

and Faber. Ehtrie$ must be pcepiS in the El- 
fish Japguage;. the judgds are Amy Cla|npjtt, 
f . Anne Stevenson and Crpig Rain?*, the closing 
• 1 dateis May31 1985. Entry fornis and further 
details from i The Aivon; ; Foundation vKIlh- 
hursts Kiln Hurst Road, frodmoriieh^'Lan- 
. : COshite 0L14 6A*.. ' 'yV V -V- V.-. 

; ; >Ve should like to remind readers (hat poems . 
i submitted for publication jn tyt TLS 'should 
r ii ; l»; accompanied by a stampett; addressed 
envelope or International reply coupons, We 
. . regret that we are uniibfeito return jubVul^ ' 

. sfons which are unsuitable fot* publication l(; 

; ^ they. do, ho( - Include return postage, " 




Lac hlan Mackinnon 

PETER porter 

Fast Forward 

62pp. Oxford University Press. £4.50. 

0 1921 19672 

In “Matutinal". Peter Porter looks out of his 
window and sees "swinging surgeons / nt pedi- 
cure upon the plane trees”. The scene is "a 
sermon of white on blueness / and a blundering 
at meaning / where we sal outside the res- 
taurant / of dreams”. The uneasy relationship 
with meaning is the clue to the whole book's 
tenor, as we can see in the Inst lines of the 
poem: 

I have been rescued momentarily 
from all connections, 
love perhaps, trust most certainly, 
by this substantial missingness 
beyond my window: by the "the” 
of itself, the moon-corrcclcd air. 

The quiddity of experience defies nil intellec- 
tion and, if “truth” is loyally as well os veracity, 
the fiction of personal identity. 

Much of Fast Forward is a wrestling match 
between Auden and Ashbery. aphoristic for- 
malism and personless drift. Sometimes this 
leads to sheer ineptitude, as when Porter tells a 
dead cat that “You deserve a very formal poem 
/ in a complex stanza shape / and a cat-flap- 
banging metre", defining nicely everything his 
poem is not but offering only “helplessness" 
for explanation. “Style", Porter insists, is “To 
settle into death / with your tail at a comfort- 
able curve”: he feigns confidence that the 
shape of feeling comes out in just how the 
poem falls on the page. Feigns, because this 
impulse to the random belies his deepest in- 
stincts. Ashbery’s poetry works because of the 
poet's inwardness with colloquial idiom, nn 
intimacy with the spoken voice Porter does not 
have. Porter’s art is. rather, one of lapidary 
inscriptions, and the awkwardness of too many 
of these poems comes from the tension be- 
tween the brazen externality of his diction and 
the frequent sloppiness of his forms. 

This tension is apparent, foT instance, when 
Porter contemplates Italy in very loose blank 
verse. “The view is a pastoral benediction", he 
says: "Thank God, / Grace d Dieu , Got/ sei 
dank - we are / As international as an opera 
festival, / We who love Italy”. Auden said that 
the Holy Ghost “does not abhor ... the ca- 
dences even /of my own little Anglo-American 
/ musico-literary set" , a remark which seems to 
lie behind Porter’s lines, but he was adeptly coy 
about the exclusiveness of his “set” while Por- 
ter assumes that we all know about opera fes- 
tivals. Porter naturally refers to high culture - 
opera, literature, a gardened landscape - nnd 
his best poems have often worn culture’s pro- 
sodic uniform. Ashbery refers us casually to 
cartoons or pornography as to art, and the 
democratic inclusiveness of his line is married 
to that range. It may be that Porter means us to 
see the tensions of his poetry as mimetic of a 
contemporary swainping of high by low cul- 
ture, but when he addresses this subject dir- 
ectly he exacerbates his crotchetiness. In “A 
Vein of Racine’s" he wonders. 

Sitting in the nylon static of motels, what 

„ ' , , • alexandrines 

Have we to repel the public day7 Form is a lazy 

j. . . , „ . witness 

Seeing whatever it finds easiest to see. The classics 

•. +'■. ■ ' . ■ ■ ;, ■ , are brought down 

. *To courSei on comparative belief. .. 7 

:tn a world that is now “6ne Salon d?s Re- 
fusees’’, art can no longer promise Arcadia, the 
. . (unspeakable) "Innoceptest Isthmus”, but 
neither can If do much else In these lines. The 
, ; mote!s” are a cliche. the “alexandrines” and 
vr . : takers good in themselves. “Form" 

. is dismissed so tfoauhe full horror of modernity 

•' to 
the. sneer that infiltrates , the 1 lan- 

' • what'inay bp said 

■ita from. "Clean- 

t H ^ * ‘WWW glass: Rem- 

the, subject 5 the 

^^^tion^ow .palebonfemjxirery' thus it dies / 


yv -i - 1*. ? • 


shoukl he careful of the hooks we 
middle term in Douglas R. HofctSj 
was tocher. ami .i is significant thattK 
is omitted - Porter wants to avoid S 
regress, to face the world from a surenS 
“Those purls .tf my brain / which haw*? 
the cluws of alcohol" demand an o r( w! 
lure, and as the poet sorts through hX 
he cleans the picture of his pnsu ^ 

Now | sliull look into detail 
for a census ol good style, assignina 
images to their Minions on the Overgixwm 

Tliese lines rebuke the reader who ** 
clarity in Iris art hy trading on our assume 
thin if the subterranean roots of the ImS 
lion are unearthed it dies. There isanX 
iiating intellectual confusion here. Now 
style” is bureaucratic and impersonal’ * 
unlike the curve of a cat's tail, but whaih 
ter's poems seem at their worst to strive fa 
the uninlelligibiliiy of dreams. Heoppox?' 
superego of artistic control to the ldoffaj 
but this omits the worldly ego of everydatk 
Iris poetry is so often denied. In “Poeraf, 
ploying Words from an Article on Ca* 
Strategy", Porter notices “a slim girliniak 
jeans / asking for Disquc Bleu in a Dug 
accent”. For a moment the world Is then,! 
the poet exists as a man rather than a voice,h 
it is sadly characteristic that the gidisojji 
example in nn experimental demonstnuu 
linguistic inhumanity. 

This lack of faith in his own perception!! 
the lines 

Just lurn the mind off for o moment 
to let the inner silence flow into itsefi- . 
this is ihe beauty of dejection, as if our 

unimagl nnbkM' 

were free of the collapse of heart and liver, 
its faultless shape some sort of architecture, 
an aphorism fleeing its own words. 

By insisting in the Inst line on the klndofpos 
he wants to write. Porter disfigures theft 
can write. At the end of the same poera.1 
jection: An Ode”, he writes, with hkcttfc 
gone, 

1 kept my fuihcr waiting, lie will know 
that the disc, long-playing for however, cadi 
in sounds of surface, of the hinge and wind 
nn average door, n tree against Ihe pane. 

The end of the record nnd the end of tfop 
urc beautifully one. 

Tidied up, this poem nnd "Elegy anM 
fare" might be added to the better poemsW 
book, “Clipboard", “Doll's House*. 1 
Biographer Promenades" nnd Iheqpeu* 
success, "Cities of Light”. Hero, thesptth 
an aborigine squatting on his stolen laai 

The cups will come. This Is n decent land, 

So here Injustice culls for little force 
And fewer mill will see It happening. 

The implications are clear. The <xafi 
ground is one of ‘Mho stations of Ibe 8" 1 
dreams", an Overground which Is stMJ 
nous and which “You cannot sec . 
it’s pnlpnhle". Its endmuncc will ouU*^ ■ 
efface mont of the aborigines, 

And then the true, the cities made of IlgN 
Which once we had nnd which we gave toff. 
Will come into thclr own. Already they 
Arc blazing in the night, Your astronaut! 
High-riding on Australia see their gJ°w. 

And look at maps and rend just emptto** i 
Outshining all the rules of blood and sW*. • J 

Porter is both the high-tech observer 
primitive speaker: mediated Ihrough 
cused listener, this poem Joins Portfeft. 
selves together with visionary 
This muddled, disappointing book fltys. 
radiant token of what may be to W^ 

The winner of the 1984 National 
petition was Tony Curtis of Bnrry* 
morgen, for his poem “The Death 
Beattie-Seaman in the Belgian 

1939". Curtis’s collections of poems^^ 

(1974), Preparations (1980) arid 
(1983), He has also edtfed a .bopj^J 
essays on Seamus Heaney. 
were Brian Hughes for “A Uticr TO 
.East”; and Vicki Feaver^iwhhS* ^ 
Close Relatives was published in -• 
“Teddy-Bears". Other prizes went tOvji .. 
others,. Michael Hofmann, SWJBLtf 
lap Caws and Matthew Sween^j 1 ^ ,^. 

• were James Berry, ; Hugo ' 
George MacBeth., • ~ 
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“Contributors to the Royal Institute of Phil- 
osophy lectures, 1981-2, were asked to con- 
sider what were the important issues arising in 
the relationship of philosophy and literature. 
The question presupposes or determines hard- 
ly anything.” With such diffidence about the 
theme, it is not surprising that the philosophers 
who contribute to Philosophy and Literature 
do very disparate things, and there is no reflec- 
tion, still less consensus, as to why these essays 
end up in a single volume. (Would the editor 
have regarded “the relationship of philosophy 
and science” as equally wishy-washy?) 

Many of the papers fall into recognizable 
genres which, as such, arc not specifically con- 
cerned with the philosophical significance of 
literature. Martin Warner’s perceptive com- 
parison of Mill’s and Augustine’s philosophical 
biographies belongs among discussions of phil- 
osophers who have chosen to write in literary 
genres. (Here I note with relief the absence of 
anything on “Plato and the Dialogue Form”.) 
Stein Haugom Olsen nnd John Casey handle 
problems of general aesthetics (indeed Casey 
on “The Noble” is only partially about litera- 
ture). J.P. Stern gives us an interesting essay in 
the history of ideas. And Jacques Derrida - 
well, Derrida doesn’t fit here at all. 

The other contributors to Philosophy and 
Literature either illustrate or discuss the claim 
that there is a distinctively philosophical sig- 
nificance to be found in literature, or at [east 


some of it. Here there is a remarkable contrast. 
The “philosophical readings” we arc given of 
individual works are very successful — indeed 
much the best thing in the book is Jacquelyn 
Kegley’s brilliant reading of John Barth’s The 
End of the Road as a reduciio ad absurdum ol 
a radically individualistic view of the self as 
constituted by radical choice. But those who 
raise the question of what a philosophical read- 
ing is disappoint us. 

Manifestly, there are areas of philosophy to 
which literature has nothing to contribute; the 
subtleties of The Golden Bowl will not help us 
with natural kinds, or regularity theories of 
causation. Literature will always provide 
memorable illustrations; but these will be dis- 
pensable where philosophy depends on rigor- 
ous argument. Many of the contributors to this 
volume say or assume that the distinction be- 
tween philosophy and literature is an artificial 
one, and that we are all engaged in the same 
kind of interpretative task; but this can only be 
true if we already accept a highly revisionary 
view of philosophy which rejects this tra- 
ditional concern with rigorous arguments and 
metaphysical problems. (It is no nccidcnt that 
many of these contributors arc in a tradition 
descending from Wittgenstein which docs pre- 
cisely this.) 

Can literature do more than illustrate the 
margins of philosophy traditionally conceived? 
Some of us do think that literary examples can 
make philosophical points in a non-dispens- 
able way; but if so it will be in areas like moral 
philosophy, where one can claim that argu- 
ment is at some points ineffective or not 
appropriate; and a defence has to be found for 
this claim against rigorists like Kant and mod- 
ern consequentialists, who deny it. If a philo- 
sophical rending of a literary work has the force 
it seems to have against a moral theory, then 
many common assumptions about the nature 
of a moral “theory” need to be examined. 
These are the hard issues, and here they are not 
even raised; indeed the lax use of “philosophy” 
for any kind of interpretative interest in ab- 


stract ideas tends to prevent their being raised. 

In any case, what do we lake literature to be 
doing for us? There is in this volume a consen- 
sus, which many philosophers would share, 
(hat literature can present to us certain aspects 
of or problems in hiumin nature and human 
relations which cannot be conveyed by argu- 
ment, but must be presented in their full parti- 
cularity for us to grasp their philosophical sig- 
nificance. This can, of course, be regarded as a 
legitimate abstraction of some aspects of litera- 
ture for philosophical purposes. But it is dis- 
appointing that the philosophers show so little 
curiosity as to what it is that is being abstracted 
from. How can wc draw similar conclusions 
about practical reason and choice from the 
utterly unlike genres of Greek tragedy and 
nineteenth-century novels? Is the philo- 
sophers' use of the novel skewed by their 
tendency to focus on realist novels rather than 
the fantastic novels of Garc(a Mfirquez, Grass 
or Rushdie? Literature is more diverse and 
harder to utilize (for any non-literary purpose) 
than one would think from these essays. 
Literature is here treated as unproblcm alien Hy 
transparent, as if it consisted of reports on the 
real world. This is particularly apparent in 
R. W. Beardsinorc and Ilham Dilmnn, and 
underlies much in H. D. Lewis and Frnnk 
Cioffi. “The big difference between coming to 
know a live human being and understanding a 
character in n novel is that the render cannot 
talk to or question the latter", according to 
Dilman, who goes on to discuss Raskolnikov’s 
motives as he would those of a psychologist’s 
case-study. This may be defensible, but from a 
literary point of view it is extremely naive; 
another crucial but unasked question is what 
philosophers take u literary reading to be. 

So much for the philosophers. If we ask what 
the literary critics are up to, wc find that those 
who contribute to William E. Cain’s P/ti/o- 
sophical Approaches to Literature have long 
ago shed such naive beliefs as that literature is 
about the real world, or that close textual 
readings are anything but a waste of time. 


Nineteenth-century writers here, far from 
being praised for their expressive rendering 
of human situations, are thrown lifelines to 
rescue them from this embarrassing plight. 
Timothy Pc Mason rends Tennyson’s lyrics 
through Heidegger; Garrett Stewart finds in 
Dickens's and Thackeray's dosing sentences 
an early self-conscious awareness of “the point 
where an net of discourse wills its own cess- 
ation .... Closure thus opens us directly to 
all questions of literary significance, as Dick- 
ens knew before Derrida, Thackeray before 
Barthes.” 

The volume is far more theoretical and de- 
feating to the non-professional than is the 
philosophers’ collection. Gayatri Spivak tells 
us, in “Marx after Derrida”, that “it is precisely 
this necessary and immanent alienation, the 
evcr-recupcrable chain of the negation of im- 
manent contradiction, that Derrida has re- 
written as Ihe open-ended graphic of sup- 
plcmcnterity”. But for all the abstraction, the 
actual philosophy turns out to be decorative 
and tangential, nnd often (notably with Jerome 
Christensen’s use of Dennett) disastrously mis- 
understood. (An exception here is Charles 
Aitieri’s careful distinction between Wittgen- 
steinian positions nnd the radical relativism of 
Stanley Fish.) 

It is always depressing when two sides plun- 
der each other’s work in mutual incomprehen- 
sion, but perhaps not surprising. What is really 
startling here is the distance between the philo- 
sophers’ incurious attitude to literature and the 
dizzying theoretical gyrations on the literary 
side. (Perhaps n sense of this distance explains 
Derrida's rejection of the English translation 
of his paper as being “too English for publica- 
tion".) Philosophers are, of course, used to 
being left behind by the progress of science - 
but by literature ? However, literature students 
weary of theory might feel encouraged by these 
collections to try the philosophy department, 
where they still have the old-fashioned belief 
that literature tells us sometliing about reality 
outside itself. 
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Constable is probably the best-loved of English 
painters, and yet, it is argued in The Discovery 
of Constable, his work has remained, until re- 
cently, surprisingly little known. Only about 
half of the paintings he contributed to the 
Roynl Academy exhibitions have yet been 
Identified, and of the 136 oils at the Centenary 
Memorial Exhibition arranged by Wilden- 
stein’s in 1937, about half were misattribu- 
tions. So were a good many of the drawings. 
Attributional questions have bulked large in 
recent studies of Constable , and in this area the 
work of Ian Fleming- Williams and Leslie Par- 
ris has been paramount: they have brought to 
light many unknown works, especially early 
ones, and they were responsible in 1981 for the 
exhibition which first defined the oeuvre of 
Constable's most gifted pninter son, Lionel, 
many of whose works had been attributed to 
his father. Connoisseurship is not at present a 
very fashionable aspect of the history of art; in 
particular it has received little sympathy from 
those literary scholars who have been annexing 
British Romantic painting to their own dark 
purposes. Ronald Paulson, for example, re- 
cently published an unusual “Scene of Woods 
and Water" at the Beavcrbrook Foundation in 
New Brunswick as a very late Constable, on 
the authority of the leading American special- 
ist. It has not found a place in Grahnm 
Reynolds's catalogue. But although accept- 
ance of this particular work would necessitate a 
considerable revision in . our view of Const- 
able's last years, differences of opinion of this 
kind are usually of greater consequence for the 
sale-room than for the study of the artist’s per- 
sonality. The hand may be the hand of a copyist 
or forger, but the voice is still the voice of 
Constable, and, in the nature of thecase, there 
will always be an area of irreducible uncertain- 
ty. Reynolds is scrupulous in setting out (he 
arguments of other scholars before stating his 
own conclusions, which seem to me to be right 
in almost every case. 

Textual problems no longer loom large, ia 
the study of Romantic literature - although 
Constable's contemporary, John Clare, was, 
only last year, the subject of a textual con- 
troversy (TLS, July 27, 1984) -but the” texts” 
of painting are of quite a different order-front 
literary texts: each and every example of (hem 
Is unique; they must be assessed each for itself; 
and in the case of a prolific artist like Con- 
stable, this involves the review of several 
thousand items. Although some icon- 
ogra pliers, and even the Witt Library of repro- 
ductions at the Courtauld Institute, have 
attempted .broad classifications of landscape 
. compositions as welt as of subject-types, jt is 
1 almost impossible to give meaning to such clas- 
sifications, and the failure of much of this iebn- 
Pgraphicai study to convince is due to the 
'Coarseness of the method, and the neglect of 
. Style nnd context. 

But the notion of style itself is a generaliza- 
tion, of the. kind on which art history re<*ts.. 
■‘Constable" is the aggregate of a multitude of 
! {Holistic traits which we recognize in his authen- 
tic works; so that the establishment of a corpus 
6f such. works must' be a primary task of the 
-historian. This Is Indeed the theme of TheDlf-. 
covery of Constable*# hich is probably thfifirst 
book to Jet the general pubj ic into the ait histo- 
rian’s study in such a detailed way. It is Surpris- 
ing that Reynolds's catalogue is only the 
: seepnd attempt to establish ojl oeuvre for Qon-i 
- stable on a large scale, nnd that the first was 
^published only a few years ago and in Italian.-; . 

The Later Paintlngi and Drawings of Jbhn 
. Constable is a .remnrkable achievement, brib- 
ing together, as it; dob, the discussion pf more; 
that a thousand works. Constable is probably 
Jha : i»st-doqim^)ttld. ; Englyft ■ ai^sj.-, £nd. 
Reynolds, grej^j 

|r# *'!f 'ft ‘A . tt 


wealth of letters and documentation gathered 
by the late R. B. Beckett, and recently sup- 
plemented by Fleming-Williams, Parris and 
Conal Shields, which has now made the pub- 
lication of a full-scale catalogue raisonni possi- 
ble. Even so, there are some signs that the 
work would have profited from a longer period 
or gestation. It might - to take rather a trivial 
instance - have revealed that Nos 21.18 and 
21.22 are the same drawing before and after 
cleaning, and it might have softened the some- 
times rather irritable tone of response to the 
judgment of otherscholars: we are assured that 
such and such a work is “unquestionably” by 
Constable immediately after being informed 
that its authenticity has indeed been ques- 
tioned. Reynolds also seems to have been 
caught unawares by the argument of Fleming- 
Williams and Parris (published for the first 
time in The Discovery of Constable) that a 


Jetty", although it has been extensively re- 
touched, seems, as Reynolds suggests, to be 
fundamentally too weak to be even by Const- 
able’s assistant. 

The importance of the identification of 
Diinthorne's work to our understanding of 
Constable lies not in these disputes about par- 
ticular works, embarrassing though these may 
be to their owners, but in the fact that the 
painter kept a workshop at all, and was pre- 
pared to allow shop-work to go out as his own 
even where, as in the case of “Malvern Hall" he 
did not sign it. The workshop is a well-known 
feature of French painterly production in the 
period, but it has not usually been expected of 
British Romantic artists after Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. It makes Constable's concern for 
the surface qualities of the six-foot canvases of 
the 1820s, which he expressed in his famous 
letter about the reception of “The Hay-Wain" 



A detail from Constable's “The Horse ", reproduced from The Late Paintings and Drawings of John Constable, 
which Is reviewed here. 


plant-study in the Victoria and Albert Museum 
is not by Constable, but by his assistant John 
Dunthorne Jr. He rebuts it effectively, partly 
by changing his former dating of cl828 to 
cl814, which puts the sketch among the early 
works to be catalogued by Charles Rhyne in 
the first part of the present work. Will it be 
included in both catalogues? 

In some cases, too, Reynolds seems reluc- 
tant to use all the evidence in his favour. The 
authenticity of the full-size sketch at the Guild- 
hall for "Salisbury Cathedral from the 
Meadows", for example, is made more secure 
if we consider the drawing of the architecture. 
The sketch shows the West Front in the incor- 
rect form which also appears in the three small 
oil studies. Constable corrected this in the ex- 
hibited picture (now on loan to the National 
Gallery), and was followed by David Lucas in 
his large mezzotint reproduction. It seems 
reasonable to suppose that a copyist or forger 
would show the architecture of the final ver- 
sion rather than that of the studies, which are, 
in any case, unlikely lo have been available to 
him (although one of them was engraved). : 
Reynolds recognizes in his introduction that 
there are no incontrovertible arguments for 
accepting a handful oE items as authentic, but 
he has given us a corpus of the late works which 
is very solidly based Indeed. 

Constable's later career is remarkable for 
the number, of replicas he produced, and 
perhaps the most important section in The Dis- 
covery of Constable is the short account of John 
Dunthorne Jr. who was Constable's .studio 
assist ant for some years, especially between 
1824 and 1829. Dunthorne produced a number 
of independent, paintings in the style of Con- 
stable which have caused confusion, but it is 
: now of more significance that he could, aB 
Constable himself wrote in 1824, “copy any of 
my pictures; beautifully”/ If the version of 
‘'Dedham Lock and Mill" at present on loan to 
the Fitzwilliam /Museum, is all or partly by 
. Dunthorne, as Reynolds concedes, he was; ho 
mean painter, and several of the puzzling repli- 
cas of the early 1820 s are. probably from his 
hand. Yet Reynolds entertains (his possibility 
in only a very few casei; and to argue, as he, 
does* for- the Yale version of "Harwich Light- 
.house" as a Constable,. because its ground is 
/prepared according to his Methods, Is, to over- 
look 1 t.he fact that Dunthorne, was employed' 
precisely to carry but theie simple studio tasks. . 
The Williamslown version t of ‘‘Malvern H&lh 
The Entrance Front" is another replica which 


in France, even more heroic, since he was 
evidently not so scrupulous about the personal 
touch elsewhere. 

Reynolds’s commentaries on the major 
works are masterpieces of concision, but in the 
case of some of the less well-documented 
minor works he can be a little brisk with the 
issues involved. 1821-2 is the great period of 
Constable's sky studies, of which more than 
sixty are listed in this catalogue. One of them, 
an oil-sketch in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, is inscribed with an .illegible word 
which Reynolds interprets as "cirrus’', and 
concludes from this that the sketch "establishes 
Constable’s familiarity with the cloud 
nomenclature introduced by Luke Howard in 
1803". The relationship of Constable’s clouds 
to this great meteorologist was the subject of a 
lengthy study by Kurt Badt in 1950, and has 
been reviewed since, notably by Louis Hawes 
in 1969 and by the meteorologist John Thornes 
in a series of articles in the late 1970s, one of 
which Reynolds cites. But Thornes’s conclu- 
sions were far from being clear-cut; he was able 
to establish the painter's interest in and know- 
ledge Df Howard’s classifications at some stage 
in his later life, on the basis of marginal annota- 
tions to his copy of Thomas Forster's Resear- 
ches about Atmospheric Phaenomena (second 
edition, 1815), but he was not able to show 
when the book was acquired or when the notes 
were made. On balance, the evidence seems to 
favour the 1830s, when Constable was turning 
to the more scientific study of the phenomena 
of landscape i to geology, and to other atmos- 
• pherlt subjects like the rainbow 1 ; The character 
of the sky-sketdfies of the early :1820s, and of 
their sometimes lengthy inscriptions, is quite 
different, and suggests that at that date Con- 
stable ‘was primarily interested in other things . 
One; was the chiaroscuro of clouds, jwhlch 
meant that; : the Safae sjcy might do duty for 
several ‘landscapes, a procedure well, estab- 
lished for the Harwich; and. Yarmouth views, 
but also 'noticeable in the 1826 "LbcH’l (yer- 
sioris in the Royal AcWemy and. at Mel-, 
bourne), whose sky derives from :a sketch of 
Hampstead Heath, dated 1819, ; ln tjhe Victoria 
. fwdjAlbeFt.MuseUnj, Anothetcqnceffl'was the 
; part clouds play in expressing a developing 
:. . weather HtuafionV which cQtifa be ‘fafarpfeted 
by the, knowledgeable Bpecta^or. in terms of a 
h&refafve.jnfael^ was 

closest to the iRpyaVAcademyvhls' landscape 
palming; aspired .to tbel condition, of history; 


into the title of his study . Constable: The Natu- ' 
ral Painter. 

It is also difficult to accept the title and the i 
underlying assumptions of The Discovery of 
Constable. If Constable has been “discovered" • 
only recently -and it is hard to see that this is so i 
for an artist who was described by the critic of ■ 
The Times in 1827 as “unquestionably the fini 1 
landscape painter of the day"; who received ' 
one of the great biographies of the nineteenth i 
century, which ran into two editions soon after ' 
his death; and whose work was widely and ■ 
variously represented in public collections by 
1890— this discovery has not been simply on the \ 
basis of recovering lost works and purging the : 
oeuvre of forgeries and misattributions. ! 
However brilliant this detective-work has . 
been, it has not changed the essential character : 
of Constable's achievement as it was known in 
the nineteenth century. While the second, and 
more valuable part of the -book deals with 
copyists and forgers, (lie first half sets out to ^ 
trace the sifting and purifying process through ! 
the vicissitudes of Constable’s family, the rise I 
and fall of sale-room prices, and the establish- ' 
ment of Constable scholarship. But these are 
very crude instruments for understanding the - 
tides of taste, and they largely bypass what are : 
surely the most important vehicles for promot- 
ing an artist's reputation: his fellow artists and 
the public at large, whose concern with authen- 
ticity has rarely been very great. Fleming- Wil- 
liams and Parris's protagonists are an oddly 
academic bunch, and the painter Philip Wilson 
Steer, in whom, as one of their chief heroes, 

C. J. Holmes, wrote in 1909, “we recognize it 
once the modern successor of Constable", b 
not among them. Nor do they give any discus- 
sion to the landscape aesthetic of the New 
English Art Club, of which Steer and Holmes 
were both leading members, or to the vat 
implications of Constable’s work in France, 
and still less to Germany, where what were 
probably the two Hampstead views painted ia 
1825 for the French dealer Schroth turned uptn 
Berlin in 1839, in time to have a decisive effect 
on the young Adolf Menzel. If "Constable' 
meant anything at all in his own century, be 
meant something to this sort of public. 

But there is a more important way in whidb 
Fleming-Williams and Parris have sold .Cod- 
stable’s reputation rather short. For the mod- 
ern understanding of the painter has depended 
not so much on individual works, as on tbe 
processes of mind and hand which shaped 
them. In a series of studies which began with 
Lord Clark's pamphlet on "The Hay-Wain" io 
1944 , and which developed through a study by 
Michael Kitson in 1957 and Reynolds's great 
catalogue of the Constable collection in the . 
Victoria and Albert Museum three yenrs later,.; j 
the painter was revealed as one of the raotl, 
self-conscious artists wc have ever seen in Ihli • 
country, whose major compositions were the 
result of lengthy preparatory studies, often ,. 
over many years. Another, rather different, ,. . 
assault on the notion of Constable's simplicity. •.'• 
began with Gombrich’s Art and Illusion in 
I960, and was deepened and refined in a brlk ; 
liaht exhibition by Shields and Parris at. the : 
Tate Gallery in 1971. A third line of approach, .. 
which d rew on the abundant documentation of 
Constable’s life and attitudes to illuminate the . ; . 
subject-matter of his pictures, was initiated in* } . 
Tate Gallery booklet by Shields and. Parris ty j' 

1 969, bore its first major fruit in the Bicenlen- y 
ary Exhibition at the same gallery in 1976, and ■ a. 
. has been amplified in the. direction of serial , 
history by Michael Rosenthal in his i - 
Constable:The painter and his landscape^. 
should not be imagined", write Flemtog-WJ’- ; 


liarbs and Parris, “that Constable now .? tBn ^ . .. 

, fully revealed pr perfectly comprehended. « 
may be sortie time before the diverse t" • 

ches of recent years add up tip a new and more 
: convincing general account of the artist/’TW* - 
is surely to misunderstand the nature of the 
impact of a great pairitef,. whose very greatn«s 

lies in the fact that he is inexhaustible. We shjj- ., !•• •. 
not begin to comprehend even the more : 

' ficial aspects of Constable's reputation until vjjk ; 
have pondered , for example, Why an early . " 

; unexceptional L sketch increased its 
. value s thousandfold on its being recogfaz&d \ 
. ,by the master, or why ^ major late work. ; 
allowed. to be exported across the Atfahuc ' ,i ' 




allowed. to be exported across the (l 

without obstacle because the representat^; V . 
of majot; public collections in thiswuntfy;'* 1 , 1 £ 

tha/lfW&m 

. full /■■‘t'flX 'IVH-I -f' 
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Extravagant counsel 


John Miller 

STEPHEN KNIGHT 

The Killing of Justice Godfrey: An 

investigation into England's most remarkable 

unsolved murder 

280pp. Granada. £10.95. 

024612351 6 


Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey was the magistrate 
who, late in 1678, first took down Titus Oates's 
depositions about an alleged “Popish Plot" to 
murder Charles II and bring in Popery. Soon 
after. Godfrey expressed fears for his life and 
disappeared, to be found dead five days later. It 
was widely believed that he had been mur- 
dered by the Papists and Oates’s story seemed 
triumphantly confirmed. Three obscure men 
were executed for his murder, after a trial un- 
fair even by seventeenth-century standards, 
but both contemporaries and historians con- 
tinued to speculate about the true explanation 
of his death. 

Stephen Knight (author of Jack the Ripper: 
The final solution) is certainly ingenious. God- 
frey, he claims, was n member of “Sir Robert 
Peyton’s gang", a hardline republican group 
dedicated to the destruction of monarchy and 
Popery. This group helped to prepnre Oates's 
story and suggested that he ask Godfrey to take 
his deposition. Godfrey, however, proved re- 
luctant nnd when he found that his friend Ed- 
ward Coleman (former secretary to the Duke 
of York and, like his master, a Catholic) was 
accused, he sent to warn him. Some of Cole- 
man's papers were found, relating to his in- 
trigues (with York’s knowledge) for the Catholic 
cause. This greatly increased the credibility of 
the Plot; Coleman was executed for treason. 


Godfrey’s betrayal of "the gang" led directly to 
his murder, planned by “Colonel" John Scott 
(soon to produce various perjured allegations 
against Pepys) and carried out by the homicidal 
Earl of Pembroke. Coleman's letters and God- 
frey's murder strengthened public belief in the 
Plot but, to make sure, Shaftesbury, the Green 
Ribbon Club and Peyton’s gang provided 
jurors in the trials of Coleman and of Godfrey's 
"murderers", to ensure that the accused were 
convicted. 

Knight's story is nothing if not comprehen- 
sive. Pembroke's violent proclivities are well 
known and Scott is tied in by Pepys's links with 
York. Much of his argument, however, rests 
on flimsy foundations, notably in his use of 
evidence. In that highly charged political 
atmosphere, it was likely that people would not 
tell the- unvarnished truth, for reasons of fear, 
hope of reward or political bias, but apart from 
dismissing Oates as a liar Knight shows no 
qualms about the reliability of his sources. He 
makes extensive use of L'Estrange's Brief His- 
tory of the Times, published under James (I to 
discredit the Whigs and the Plot. Central to his 
orgument are two scraps of evidence front 
1676-7: a report front Colonel Blood (would- 
be nssassin and stealer of the Crown Jewels, 
now turned government spy) nnd a list headed 
“Peyton's gang". Government spies were pnid 
by results and Blood's talk of a plot involving 
Fifth Monarchists, "Atheists" and Peyton's 
gang seems fanciful in the extreme: still more 
far-fetched is the assumption that this alleged 
gang had a clearly defined membership (as set 
out in the list) and that they formed the basis of 
the Green Ribbon Club. 

This, however, is how Knight works. Every- 
body is divided into “good guys" (the king, his 
brother, a few loyal servants and the mal- 


Aesthetic asthmatic 


K. H. D. Haley 

ROBERT VOITLE 

The Third Earl or Shaftesbury, 1671-1713 
428pp. Louisiana State University Press. 

£32.55. 

08071 11392 

For most Englishmen the name .Shaftesbury 
conjures up either the first Earl, DrydenY 
Achitophel, or the seventh Earl, the Evan- 
gelical factory reformer. For most Europeans, 
however, it means Achitophel’s grandson, 
whose moralist and aesthetic writings influ- 
enced the German Romantics. German 
scholars are said to be planning an edition of 
his work, though the Characteristicks and the 
Letter concerning Enthusiasm have their place 
in the history of English thought. 

A modern biography has long been lacking, 
and Robert Voitle, Professor of English at the 
University of North Carolina, has now pro- 
duced one, based very largely on many years of 
reading in the Shaftesbury Papers at the Public 
Record Office. He also appears to have taken 
the opportunity to follow in his subject's foot- 
steps fa hip trips to Italy. Two chapters, fonh- 
ing a quarter of the bdok ; , describe Shaftes- 
bury's thought; but most of it, seven chapters 
in all, examines his personality and career. 

. The trouble is that, for all the details that 
have been culled froni the Shaftesbury Papers, 
the impression left is a very fragmentary one. 
As Professor Voitle observes , “except for a few 
specific instances [they] record the private 
personality almost accidentally" and incom- 
pletely. There is little, confirmation of the 
often-made (and here repeated) statement that 
John Locke “supervised his education”. From 
the boy's fifth year to his ninth, and again from 
the age of twelve to the beginning of his Grand 
Tour; Locke was abroad;,even in the interim 
he was often fa Okford, , and. though he did 
choose the boy’s governess; he can hardly hove 
exercised very close supervision. It |s not clear 
where, or how, fae young Lord Ashley became 
acquainted with Marciis Aurelius, Epictetus 
and the Stoic philosophers whp. dominated . 
touch of bis thinking. 

It muBt have been Copke Who Introduced 
fam*. ai;, the age of ax(e;eh,.lio the intellectual 
.freedom of Holland, “that mot^er-jiatiqn 
. liberty 4 *; and it can have been no accident that’ 


treated Catholics) and "bad guys" (the wicked 
republicans, led by Shaftesbury and the Green 
Ribbon Club, cynically manipulating the ugly 
passions of the mob in order to bring down 
monarchy). Such a picture was a common- 
place of Tory propaganda from 167‘J, hut can- 
not be applied to the complex politics of late 
1678. At court, Dnnhy and York were at logger- 
heads and many of the opposition saw the 
former as the more dangerous. It seems most 
unlikely that Oates was managed hy the opposi- 
tion. He seems to have seen the court as the 
most promising market for his story: indeed, It 
was Danby who suggested Coleman's name to 
him. Oates also stated that York was not in- 
volved in the Plot, a great embarrassment 
when he was tnken over by the Exclusionists. 
(For this reason, Shaftesbury was initially scep- 
tical about the Plot.) It was also the court, 
through the judges, which ensured the speedy 
conviction of Coleman (to stop him incriminat- 
ing York) and Godfrey's “murderers'’ (to 
assuage public concern nbout the Plot). 

In the last analysis, the key to Godfrey’s 
death must be motive. Knight supplies two; 
revenge for Godfrey’s betrayal of the gang and 
n spectacular confirmation of the Plot. The 
former suggestion, however, rests on the dub- 
ious premise tluit the gang existed, while the 
latter ignores that fuct that there was already 
plenty in Oates’s story und Coleman's letters 
for the opposition to exploit when Parliament 
met. Proof in history, as in a court of law, is a 
matter of probabilities: one must try to pro- 
duce the most plausible explanation from the 
limited facts at one's disposal. In duing so, the 
historian should surely uct ns a judge, carefully 
weighiug the evidence. Knight behaves like a 
prosecuting counsel of the most extravagant 
kind, but despite the sclf-confidencc of his rhe- 
toric, he fails to establish his case. 



he came to share many of Locke's friends in 
that circle of free-thinking opponents of re- 
pressive orthodoxy of all kinds. But he had the 
precociousness and the self-confidence, much 
as he respected Locke, to work out his own 
view of the "moral sense"; Voitle even speaks 
of bis "condemnation” and “detestation” of 
Locke’s ethics, and rather surprisingly criti- 
cizes as “unpleasant reading" his apologies for 
not writing oftener (surely an epistolary con- 
vention of the age); the sparseness of their 
correspondence after 1695 can perhaps be 
accounted for by meetings in the course of the 
two men’s political duties in London. 

The second important influence on Shaftes- 
bury was the chequered course of his family 
relationships. Voitle thinks that “to see Shaf- 
tesbury in relation to his family is to see him at 
his worst", but here too the letters rarely give 
the full story and their style and tone are often 
difficult for the modern reader to penetrate. It 
is unjust to say that "much of the blame for 
alienating his mother” must fall on hinn for he 
was only nineteen when his parents separated; 
his morose father, Dryden's “unfeathered two- 
legged thing”, cannot have been an easy per-, 
son to persuade, and his mother did finally 
acknowledge that her son's "extraordinary 
submissive" letters played Lheir part fa induc- 
ing her to return. His responsibilities were 
thrust upon him too early, just as he was 
perhaps ill-equipped for controlling his ser- 
vants (for. whom he wrote memoranda), pr for 
putting his estate to rights when he succeeded 
to the title, intelligent, well-meaning, consci- 
entious, benevolent, he was yet inexperienced 
anid probably restricted by his physical limita- 
tions. It is certainly curious that the writer on 
ethics and aesthetics’.wrote a 2,000-word essay 
on manure, concluding with the reflection that '- 
with the aid of such reflections he could “con- 
verse more intimately with Nature; view the 
greatness o£ her design and execution, -and in 
the simplicity apd uniformity of her operations 
descry tftnt sovereign hand that guides and gov- 
erns alL'*. Bpt surely Voitle cannot be light in 
thinking that in His < philosophical demonstra- 
tjon that' the wether, fojd is Inferior. tp, the qwe. 
fold Shaftesbury is.sp.eakjttg’bf qow^mamire? : 
The MM jjnportant. influence • wfa, ,un- , 
doubtediy the memory ot hls grandfather. lrp- 
pres^ed updn-bim-by Achitophel's sfegretBry, 

action by recalling “one. of the greatest , wisest. 


as well as the best of men" . This inheritance he 
never repudiated, though it sometimes put him 
upon the defensive and gave, him a sense of 
ill-usage and ingratitude. Voitle is not by trade 
a political historian, nnd his account of Shaftes- 
bury's undoubted Whiggery has both inaccur- 
acies and inadequacies - at one point he 
appears to refer to Godolphin as Lord Chan- 
cellor, and he does little to define the nature of 
the Earl’s Whiggery apart from his vehement 
hostility to France. But he establishes that 
Shaftesbury's increasing restriction of his poli- 
tical activities to the exercise of electoral influ- 
ence was due not simply to a preference for 
retirement and the life of books, which warred 
with his sense of political duty, but to the grow- 
ing ill-health which made him reluctant even to 
journey from Chelsea to Westminster, and left 
him simply giving his proxy to Somers, 

Overall, his asthma dominated his life, which 
Voitle rightly describes as a remarkable 
triumph oyer adversity. His Stoic principles led 
him to a firm morality, a Christless religion 
without a belief in the after-life, and an unre- 
mitting devotion to working out Ideas which, 
often have to be interpreted with the aid of 
very fragmentary notes, until the time when in 
Naples, he wrote a typical, dying memorandum 
to his servants. In the chapter* jri which these 
ideas are set out my own taste would have been 
for more of an attempt to set his Deism and his 
ethics in the context of contemporary thought, 
and for more of. an assessment of their long- 
term Importance; but the author’s reply would 
no doubt be that this is primarily a life. As 
such,- though not without slips, it takes its pi ace 
in Contributing to the current interest in the 
philosopher Earl of Shaftesbury. ’* 

RIB. Hehnholz’s "Civil Trials and the Limits 
of Responsible Speech" nnd “The Jury, 
Seditious Libpl, and the CriminoJ Low” by' 
Thomas A:- Green are iwo Clnrk Ltb/ary Sem- 
inar papers now published under the ' title 
Juries, . Libel, .& Justice: The role of English 
Juries hi seventeenth- and elghteenth-c^tuury 
trials for libel and Slander (91pp. Wiljfafa 
Andrews Clark Memorial Library, University 
of California!' Los Angeles). A companion 
1984 publication, fe/n«ifhig ifie Audience: 
Addison, Steele, & eighteenth-century culture. 
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The pace of research on women's history has 
been so fast since the 1960s that no author can 
hope to produce more than a provisional syn- 
thesis, which requires revision as soon ns it is 
published. Yet synthesis is certainly needed if 
we are to establish priorities and directions for 
future research, and if present-day feminist 
issues are to be seen in context. 

Jane Lewis is by no means first in the field. 
Ray Strachey’s The Cause, published in 1928. 
was a remarkable tour de force from an active 
feminist and conscientious mother, with an un- 
helpful husband and two young children. Re- 
ferring in her preface to (lie sudden burst of 
disparate feminist events during the previous 
eighty years. Strnchey admitted that “it has 
been difficult to disentangle them all sufficient- 
ly to indicate at once their separate progress 
and their mutual interaction". 

In some ways the task is still harder now. not 
just because so much research has been done, 
but because we arc more aware than Strachey's 
generation of the limits to whnt political femin- 
ism can achieve; we know that feminist politics 


whereas man ventures forth into the world to 
fight, trade and legislate. Darwinian science 
keeps woman at home bearing children. 
Woman's alleged moral superiority to man 
may allow the middle-class woman a spot of 
charitable and voluntary work, but it forbids 
anything more strenuous. “Man possesses sex- 
ual organs", wrote the gynaecologist Otto 
Weininger in 1906; “her sexual organs possess 
woman.'' 

The 1920s see the beginning of improvement 
and, as Lewis rightly says, this happens to some 
extent “regardless of any conscious attempt by 
women to secure it". Victorian feminists 
opened up opportunities for the unmarried 
woman, but did little for the housewife, and 
suffragists rarely challenged the idea that 
woman’s place lay in the home. Nor did femin- 
ists produce the two major twentieth-century 
sources of improvement - birth control and the 
increased demand for women’s labour. To 
these might be added mechanization in the 
home (which deserved more discussion in this 
book) and the emancipation of both mistress 
und maid that resulted from the decline of 
domestic service. 

Smaller families, new consumer goods, new 
psychological theories and greater affluence 
encouraged an unpaid semi-professionaliz- 
alion of motherhood and housekeeping which 
made still greater demands on women between 
the wars. Only with Eleanor Rathbone's "new 


sponse as with objective conditions. "My de- 
sire has been to introduce the actors in the 
drama as living beings", wrote Sylvia Pank- 
liurst in the preface to her Suffragette Move- 
ment-, it was important, she thought, for social 
conditions and intellectual trends to be con- 
veyed “not through the medium of statistics or 
argument, but by incidents in the moving 
course of life". Lewis's factual information is 
sometimes presented in too congested and im- 
personal a fashion. It is the vividness of her 
quotations that makes Elizabeth Roberts's re- 
cent A Woman's Place [reviewed below j (whose 
overall picture of working-class women's life 
closely resembles Lewis's) so much more read- 
able. 

Lewis has perhaps been unduly influenced 
by evidence of distress - that is, by public in- 
quiries, social investigations and the writings of 
pressure-groups. The blessings of freer move- 
ment. less restrictive clothing, detergents, 
washing-machines, electric fires, cotton under- 
wear and processed foods are unlikely to give 
rise to expressions of public concern. Yet bal- 
ance and proportion require the historian of 
women to discuss such things , if oniy because it 
is in the growth of recreation and consumption 
that the anti-feminist's strongest argument lies. 
The two fastest-growing women's organiz- 
ations between the wars - the Women's Insti- 
tutes and the Townswomen's Guilds (both ab- 
sent from Lewis's index) - owed much of their 


This neglect originates partly in Lewis's ' 
bifurcated class analysis, for she ignores suefa : 
figures ns Queen Mary and Lady Astor, who» i 
charm and looks tempted so many British ! 
women in England's three-class society rf : 
1870-1950 either into admiring deference or '■ 
into trying to cross the middle/working-class ' 
divide which bisects her book. Complemented I 
later by film stars and predominantly Con- 
servative women MPs. and reinforced by | 
romantic novelists, cosmetics firms, fashion ■ 
designers and women's magazines, such influ. 
cnees help to explain why working women bore 
for so long with the drudgery Lewis describes. 
“As the priestess of the temple of consume 
tion ... ", wrote Charlotte Gilman of woman, 
“her economic influence is reactionary and in- 
jurious." 

Lewis's neglect of the aristocracy and of 
respectability's values is surprising, given her 
remark (in a bibliographical note) that “at 
present there is still a lack of cross-fertilisation 
between the findings of the new women's | 
history and more traditional historical 
approaches”. Her analysis would have been ; 
bettei Tounded if she had interwoven her ' 
account of developments in women's work and i 
family life with a more traditional political ■ 
analysis. Though G. M. Trevelyan is now on 1 
of fashion, it is surprising how many historians 
continue to act upon his curious definition of 
social history as "history with the politics left 


must be set into its context of women's work 
and leisure, sexual activity and fntniiy life. Dr 
Lewis is therefore brave to tackle such a diffi- 
cult task. 

Her approach differs from that of Olive 
Banks, whose Faces of Feminism ( 1981) is (he 
only rival in the field. Banks's perspective is 
Anglo-American and runs from 184(1 to the 
present; it is particularly strong on women's 
social nnd moral reform movements. By con- 
trast, Lewis focuses only on Englnnd and takes 
a rather narrower period, but she gives far 
more attention to women's life in the family 
and at work. 

Basing herself on a wide range of sources, 
and making good use of recently completed 
doctoral theses, she divides her analysis into 
two halves. The first half, concerned with 
"family, marriage and motherhood", is sub- 
divided into sections on "working-class 
women" and “middle-class women"; the 
second analyses the changing pattern of 
women's employment throughout the period. 

For most of the period Lewis's working 
woman is ignorant of her own physiology, re- 
currently bearing children, frequently ill, im- 
mersed in household drudgery; when she has a 
moment, she takes ill-paid part-time work. Be- 
tween the wars mechanization in the home and 
birth control make paid work more feasible for 
her, but she is still relatively ill-paid and under- 
promoted, and her leisure contracts still 
further when she combines two roles. 

By contrast, the late- Victorian middie-class 
woman is confirmed in her largely recreational 
role by the philosophy of separate spheres: 


feminism" of the 1920s did British feminists at 
Inst Focus upon rewarding motherhood, yet this 
involved them, paradoxically, in reinforcing 
the ideal of separate spheres. 

Unfortunately Lewis chooses to stop at 
1.950 . just when major changes were occurring. 
For whereas jobs for single women in offices 
and light industry had been growing since the 
L880s, it was only after the Second World War 
that it became common for married women 
outside the textile areas to enter the labour 
market. A fuller discussion of this crucial 
recent transition would have illuminated 
present-day feminist debate. 

Inevitably in a book with such a broad 
sweep, there are a few small slips. Anti-suf- 
frage men were at least as ready as anti-suf- 
frage women to label women's talents as equal, 
or even as superior, to men's (p xii). Middles- 
brough and Diana Gittins are consistently mis- 
spelt, Margaret Loane becomes Margery, 
Bagehpt (who died in 1877) lives on to write an 
article twenty yeaTS later, Henry Fawcett be- 
comes a “civil servant"* and Lady Bell’s At the 
Works receives its first edition five years too 
early. It is surely wrong to say (p 89) that early 
and mid-iiineteenth-century evangelicalism 
"contained" . women when it did so much to 
encourage 1 them into social reform and philan- 
thropy, and it was in 1874. not in 1870, that the 
women’s suffrage Bill first explicitly excluded 
married women (p 96). 

More importantly, the book tt>u!d usefully 
- have < been enlivened with more quotations 
from contemporary observers, |for historians 
are concerned, as much with subjective re- 


popularity to promoting such benefits. 


Household myths 


Attendants of the Metro Museum 

How carefully the old custodians’ 
of national treasures polish their black shoes 
and play up to their audience . ' 
of children, tourists* television crews. 

It’s something - even this - at such an age, 
to trim your mills, refrain, from picking your riose;. 

;to swot up an official page 
of gangling facts in unremarkable prose. . 

They have a faint. religions glow, like mystics • 
of some ancient orthodoxy, playing host 
to a congregation of. statistics* : ■ 

attendant angels. on' a holy ghost ' 

, . , 4 i 

. who is longing to embrace them finally. 

They are proud to: be,<the servants of the state, 

. part of that great family 
of dead who sit round patiently, and ’wait. , 

dSORGE SZIR'rES . , ' ' 


Phyllis Wilfmott 
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class women 1890-1940 
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Oral history is well on the way to becoming a 
subject as fashionable as sociology was in the 
1960s. Indeed, its appeal is - or could be - 
wider because so much of the material on 
which it is based has the apparent power to 
recreate people's history in such colourful and 
authentic detail. There are, of course, hazards 
in this approach, not the least being that hu- 
man memory is notoriously quixotic. A further 
complication is that all of us carry at least two 
kinds of memories, the first based on our own 
experiences, and the second on hearsay about 
the experience of others whose lives have im- 
pinged on our own. Yet another hazard in 
recalling the past is the propensity to create or 
sustain, myths from the memories; family 
myths may be harmless enough, but at group or 
class level historical distortion creeps in. 

•. Elizabeth Roberts’s book, chock-full though 
it is of typically vivid "ora! evidence", demons- 
trates all of these hazards, and deals with some 
more successfully than with others. It has to be 
borne in mind that oral history is as yet too 
young to be regarded as an established disci- 
pline, The oral historian has an established 
aim, which is not simply to record but also to 
interpret the past. On methods there is much 
less common ground, other than the almost 
obligatory use of the tape-recorder. 

...i Learning, nq doubt, from empirical Socio- . 
logy, Roberts has made use of a sample of 160 
people from three northern towns (Barrow, 
Preston and Lancaster) to build up a collective 
accourit from individual memories. The towns 
were chosen because they are “substantially 
different from each other both economically 
and socially". It is not clear how the author 
selected those she interviewed, but she con- 
fidently claims they are' a “representative sam- 
: pie of t he work ing class in; all three a reas" . The 
consistency pffyq memories she W recorded 
seen* to confirm their general . validity; About 
half of the; author's sample werpmpnV but her 
concern was women's liyCs and It js. jri fact, the 
, women who have most to say (or at any rate are 
mostoftep.quoted), HCr oldestfeipoh'dehtwps « 
borniri 7l876(t|ie research ,|jegan:in 1974)' the ' 
youngest in I927: Tbls:glves a sptuvof memor- 
les of mort'thdn ^ the . 

. period . 1 aroondi jthe i jiiifri: ?0f.- iihe : 'century. - 
. Although she ^pts ijh^t'TtlftereV :Vva$: both 

: •/,' ' '• : ; v. • •’ 4'*. v ; - ' 


Roberts tends to present ail these memoriesas 
if the lives and customs remained to a large 
extent the same throughout the period. WMi 
the exception of the dramatic reduction in 
family size, this is what she believes. It is poss- 
ible that this is true for the North but, evenso. 
the book ns a result makes little of the pro- 
found changes in attitudes nnd circumstances 
which (for all classes and areas, surely), (ok 
lowed the First World War. ;j 

In spite of this criticism what Roberts hasso 
laboriously gathered and presented mate 
absorbing rending, and must prove valuable^ 
historians and others (the more so because 
copies of the transcripts are now stored and 
made accessible for further analysis). Whete 
the book really conies into its own is ip two 
outstanding chapters, one on women as house- 
wives and managers, nnd the other on families 
and neighbours. In the first Roberts convin- 
cingly challenges a common myth that women 
were essentially subservient to their husbands. 

She does this by assembling a wonderfully de- 
tailed picture of how home life was managed- 
Her evidence shows that, hard and exhausting 
though life was for women (and, one migh 1 
add, for men and children too), the woman's 
crucial role in fnmily and neighbourhood gave 
her considerable powers. The conclusion iW* 
suggests is that, at least in the North arouw 
1900, women’s lives were probably more oftw 
constrained by harsh circumstances than hai» 
husbands. __ 

Women in Western European History: A seM. . 
chronological, geographical, and topical Mb' j 
liography: the nineteenth and twentieth cental; y 
ies, compiled and edited by Linda - Frflft ^ •. 
Marsha Frey and Joanne Schneider (1025pp. .:. 
Westport Publications, 3 Henrietta Strttjj 1 £ 
London WC2E 8LU. £54.95 . 0 313 22859!?) ' . 
continue? and completes the listing of bibliog*. . 
raphical sources begun in the editors' earlm . . 
volume, which covered .the period 
iquity until 1780. An introductory ch&pf, 
surveys the literature of the nineteenth ^ - \ 
twentieth centuries; three further .chrohol0$J,;. . 
hi divisions, encompass the periods cl780-)"Jj.; , : 
1914-1945 and 1945-82, each further divide* . ; 
according to geographical area (Engla* 1 
France. Germany, Iberia, Italy etc) and.? 
Subject (bibliographies, surveys, biographic r j 
sketches, political, economic, religious, spog 1 .f 
and cultural.) Each thematic division incWjKy* • 
numerous subdivisions, such as demography* 
family, rriarriage. sex life and morals, fash, jju v 
manners, philanthropy, social reform« heaii ; -; 
medical etc. As the editors explain. I 1 * 1 '?/ 

: preface,- entries focus directly on the histph^ ‘ 
itonditloq of. women and exclude primmy;P*‘| 1 ^ 

llterafy ^od'rceV^. \ J-’vfV'?'!- •• 
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The decomposition of capital 


Harold Perkin 

ALAN RYAN 

Property and Political Theory 
198pp. Oxford: Blackwell. £15; 

0631 136916 

Property has traditionally been the bedrock of 
political philosophy and of social history, for 
the obvious reason that the obsessive concern 
of both has been with the struggle between the 
haves and the have-nots. That men should join 
and remain in communities in which some, 
usually a small minority, possess more of the 
products of the earth and of the labour which 
makes them available, and even of the earth 
itself than others, usually the large majority, 
who possess nothing much beyond the labour 
of their hands, has always been a puzzle. (I say 
men because until just over a hundred years 
ago most women possessed no property of 
their own save at secondhand through their 
husbands, and until sixty-six years ago had no 
say in the laws which made it so.) William 
Paley in 1785 earned himself the nickname of 
“Pigeon Paley" by his parable of the flock of 
pigeons who carried most of their corn to one 
fat, idle, overfed pigeon - a paradigm of every 
historical society front the pre-feuda! tribute 
system to “surplus value" capitalism and the 
Soviet bureaucracy - but failed to provide any 
solution to the puzzle. Alan Ryan in this 
eminently readable and reasonable book has 
no more solution to offer than Paley, but he 
neatly shows how leading philosophers from 
Locke to Hegel have tried to justify the institu- 
tion of property and why, despite Marx and 
Mill's forecasts of its imminent demise, mod- 
ern men and women in his opinion have lost 
interest In raplacing it with socialism. 

In more than one sense the book is very good 
value, since it is really two books, or rather a 
book ond a pamphlet. Hie first is a fairly stan- 
dard work of political theory, a persuasive 
analysis of the views of the "greats", Locke, 
Rousseau, Kant, Godwin and Bentham, 
Hegel, the two Mills and Marx, on the concept 
of property and its role in their political philo- 
sophies. The second, for which it transpires 
the first six out of seven chapters are pro- 
legomenon, is a much shorter work of empir- 
ical history which attempts to explain why 
Marx and Mill were wrong, and how both the 
intellectuals and the working classes came to 
lose interest in the question of ownership of the 
means of production and switched instead to 
the question of the distribution of its proceeds. 
Although I entirely agree with Ryan's intelli- 
gent interpretation as far as it goes, I hope to 
show that, like the philosophers he selects for 
exegesis, he takes too static a view of property 
and therefore prematurely assumes its irrele- 
vance to our present discontents. 

The concept of property lies at the heart of 
political philosophy; Ryan's account of the 
views of the philosophers of the classical age of 
property theory - classical for reasons we shall 
see - is as good an introduction to their work as 
can be found in so short a space, and can con- 
fidently be recommended. The cutting tool of 
his analysis is a distinction between two tradi- 
tions of thinking about work and ownership 
which he calls the “instrumental" and the "self- 
developmental". The Instrumental tradition 
justifies the institution 6f private property, like 
alj other social institutions, by its use to man- 
. kind; in Locke's phrase it enables “all mankind 
to QoutJsh as much as may be". 

The self-developmentnl tradition starts not 
from what is goad for society, or “all mankind" 
but from the individual and bis need for. on 
anchor in the physical world to enable him to 
impose his will upon it so as to express himself 
as a f^ee and. independent, being. The first 
tradition accepts the Individual as given, and 
justifies private property in terms of its effi- 
ciency in providing for his wonts and his wel- 
fare. The second considers the individual as an 
end to be achieved, and justifies property as the 
means by which he forms himself in relation to 
other selves and the world of things. 

The first’ tradition seisms to invite spec- 
ulation on whether sortie other means, $uch 
rti social ownership of the means of produc- 
tion, would not ibe a more efficient way of 
providing for the'jndlviduai’s needs and well- 
being. The second sfeems; to offer as foolproof, 
oir knaveprbof a defence of the'statds qtid ak 


any proprietor might desire, but in practice, as 
when Marx comes along to stand Hegel's “mas- 
tery of nature" argument on its head and shows 
men becoming slaves to things and commodities 
themselves, it can be as revolutionary as the 
first is reformist. 

The dichotomy between the two traditions, 
treated as ideal types which could permeate, 
though unequally, thinkers on either side, is a 
useful tool which enables Ryan to show how 
their views of property were crucial to their 
political philosophies, which were a great deal 
subtler than they have often been made out to 
be. Locke's famous labour theory of property 
and of the contractual state as its preserver was 
the beginning of the modern instrumental 
tradition, but he still manages to unite both 
traditions by postulating that God put men on 
earth not simply as instruments of the well- 
being of all mankind but to do their duty to 
Him, which entails developing a self capable of 
such duty. 

Rousseau's belief in a self not given by God 
or nature but constructed by society, and alien- 
ated from itself and from nature by the inven- 
tion of property, “the root of all our later mis- 
fortunes", nevertheless allows an instrumental 
use of property to construct an ideal stable 
society of peasant proprietors removed equally 
from the arrogance of wealth and the feeble- 


ness of poverty. 

Kant's theory is more explicitly self- 
developmental, nnd roots property in the self, 
in the intent to occupy 11 piece of land, with the 
aid of a just und legiti state which defines nnd 
secures property to the owner and enforces 
contracts, but refrains from doing inure. 
Though more concerned with freedom (for 
property owners) than with happiness, Kant 
obviously thinks that this is the only arrange- 
ment which will guarantee men's welfare and 
freedom from state oppression. 

The Utilitarians are the most instrumentalist 
of all, and Bentham believes that private 
property is the only guarantee of abundance 
for some and subsistence for all. Yet heisquite 
willing to use the general will (though he 
doesn’t call it that) to limit gross inequalities, 
especially of inherited property, and to pursue 
the greatest happiness through the provision of 
minimal state welfare. Hegel, like Kant, roots 
property in the will, in “taking in order to 
control", in the determination to master the 
physical world, but he is still concerned with its 
effects on human welfare and rejects on un- 
controlled market economy because it would 
cuuse poverty, misery, class conflict and 
political instability. 

Ryan is concerned throughout to refute a 
naive “supcrslructural" interpretation which 


would attribute to the philosophers a mere 
defence of the stntus quo and their own class 
interests, it would he ludicrous to see Locke as 
no more than an apologist for capitalism. 
Rousseau supports small peasant proprietors, 
not the grands bourgeois of pre- Revolutionary 
Franco. Kant rather than Lockcisthe defender 
of the bourgeoisie and the theorist of pos- 
sessive individualism but, in still feudal East 
Prussia, scarcely of an industrial capitalist 
bourgeoisie as we should recognize it. Utilita- 
rians like James Mill are more concerned to 
limit the depredations of government by aristo- 
cratic landowners than to defend industrial 
capitalists; his son ndvocated democracy to 
make propertied government accountable to 
all. Hegel was “bourgeois and anti-feudal, 
rather than individualist and pro-capitalist". 

Yet it cannot be denied that the classical age 
of property-oriented political theory coincided 
with the high-water mark of whnt I have called 
elsewhere the concept of absolute property. 
Whereas feudal property was contingent, 
limited and fragmented between a whole 
hierarchy of holders all of whom had rights in 
the same piece of the physical world, absolute 
property was complete, unlimited nnd con- 
fined to one absolute owner who could exclude 
nil comers. This rigid fence between propri- 
etors and non-prnpriclors became in the same 
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age the basis of a new concept of the state 
which enfranchised only the haves to the exclu- 
sion of the have-nots. Locke for his side of the 
dichotomy said firmly that men who have no 
property have no rights and must be governed 
despotically by those who have; Kant for his 
said that non-owners, including wage -earners 
and women, cannot be citizens and must not 
have the vote. Even James Mill's advocacy of 
democracy was naively based on the belief that, 
the have-nots would always defer to the haves. 
While this in no way imputes to the great theor- 
ists self-interested apologetics, it sets both 
traditions in their historical context, where 
"the language thinks for us" and the only voca- 
bulary available to them was that of absolute 
property. 

The same, with a necessary twist to stand 
Locke and Hegel on their heads, may be said of 
the critics of the inegalitarian society built on 
absolute property, John Stuart Mill nnd Kart 
Marx. Their problem is that if you believe that 
private property has had disastrous con- 
sequences for humanity, and especially for the 
have-nots, the only remedy is not to change the 
concept but to change the ownership. Mil], 
after toying like Rousseau with peasant propri- 
etorship (the dispersion of absolute property in 
land amongst many absolute owners), hesi- 
tantly embraced what he called socialism, by 
which he scents to have meant small-scale pro- 
ducer co-operatives owned absolutely by their 
own workers. Marx plumped for a full-blooded 
revolutionary socialism which (temporarily) 
transferred nbsolute ownership to the state. 
Both Mill and Marx at bottom feared Lhe slate, 
even a democratic one, as a threat to liberty, 
and while Mill wished to limit its power from 
the start, Marx gave it absolute power and 
naively hoped it would wither away. They both 
thought the collapse of absolute property im- 
minent. but prophesied a mere transfer of 


absolute property to other owners as its cure. 

Ryan's concern in his ‘‘pamphlet’’, “Why 
Are There So Few Socialists?", the last chapter 
of this book , is to enquire empirically why Mill 
and Marx turned out to be wrong. His answers 
are familiar, commonsensical and right as far 
as they go: first, “roast beef and apple pie", to 
quote Sombart, the incredible economic suc- 
cess of latter-day capitalism in America and 
elsewhere; second, the high value modern 
men, especially workers, place on security, 
above all for their families; third, the not-to- 
be-despised delights of consumerism, which 
people will not easily exchange for the distant 
hope of something better; fourth, the lack of 
interest on the part of most workers in sharing 
control with the managers; and, finally, the 
intellectual disintegration of socialism as it has 
become clear that a change of ownership from 
private enterprise to the state does not by itself 
guarantee freedom from tyranny or even from 
exploitation by the new class of managers and 
bureaucrats. 

Ryan concludes from this that property is 
irrelevant to our present discontents. Given 
the overwhelming imbalance of power be- 
tween the citizen and the state, it can no longer 
protect us from tyranny. Ownership is no 
longer decisive in determining wages or work- 
ing conditions, which arc fixed by bureaucratic 
managers, or the distribution of income and 
welfare, which increasingly depends on the 
bureaucratic state. Other relationships, of 
power, expertise, technical competence, he 
believes, now matter far more than property. 

This dismissal of a once all-pervading con- 
cept comes about because Ryan too is still 
embedded in the static view of absolute 
property which enthralled the thinkers of the 
clnssical age. If, however, property is thought 
of not as a static relationship to a fixed "thing" 
like land - and land, so solid, fixed and perma- 
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Neil Harding applies to the Soviet Union the 
notion of an “Organic Labour State* 1 , a state 
which dominates the economy and upon which 
the citizens are wholly dependent. Treating the 
Stalin terror ("extensive coercion") as "symp- 
tomatic of its adolescence", he regards the pre- 
sent more mature stage as one in which "wel- 
fare inducement and welfare sanction consti- 
tute its most potent and pervasive weapon of 
social and political control", with "direct co- 
ercion" a last resort. 

There are some problems with his concep- 
tion. One is that Harding attempts no definl- 
tionof just who the rulers (or ruling classes) 
are, or indeed why they rule.- Another relates 
to his view that this state exercises its econo- 
mic-planning monopoly "td maximize the eco- 
nomic surplus at the disposition of the state 
authority'*. There are difficulties with both the 
Words I have emphasized. As in much econo- 
mic literature, “maximization" is art uriprov- 
aijle axiom, and it seems better to-cancentriite 
attention on power and control over resources 
(material and human) rather than on “the sur- 
plus"; this enables one to handle such phe- 
nomena as' decrees that increase wages and 
welfare benefits, which reduce the surplus 
(compared with a theoretically enyisageable 
maximum); the authorities arc aware that 
higher living standards, strengthen their Hold 
on power and provide produd^on Incentives. 

In his paper Harding has some very interest- 
ing thoughts about conflicting elements in the 
Marxist tradition. Again one can query some 
of. his interpretations, nblably his view of 
Lenin's attitude to "hierarchy and subordina- 
tion ". If Harding were!qqf rept; Lenin believed 
in the libertarian doctrines ,of • his Stale and 
Revolution; until converted by circumstances 
to Ids much more centralizing and dictatorial 

attitude in 1919-21'. Yet hi$ quptatidns frpm 
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the centralizing and authoritarian Lenin on 
page 27 in fact all date from 1917, ie, the year in 
which he Wrote State and Revolution , which 
was, in my view, untypical of his views on 
authority (the Party was not even mentioned). 
However, Harding deserves congratulations 
for contributing some original and stimulating 
ideas of his own to his edition of a first-class 
collection of papers. 

Archie Brown’s contribution is excellent 
political science, containing admirably clear 
critical analysis of such concepts as totalitarian- 
ism, corporatism and pluralism, applied to 
Soviet reality. Admitting, indeed emphasizing, 
the existence of group interests and “institu- 
tional rivalries", he none the less stresses the 
dangers of using terms which overstate the 
similarities with Western systems, where in- 
stitutions have much greater autonomy and 
can mobilize opinion In support of their policy 
objectives, One of Brown’s strengths is his inti- 
mate knowledge of Soviet discussions about 
the nature of political power in the Soviet Un- 
ion, and many readers will be surprised and 
enlightened to read about the scope of such 
discussions, touching as they do (for instance) 
on the roie of the “political superstructure" 
within a regime whose ideology stresses the 
primacy of the economic base. The ideas of 
Soviet political scientists like Burlatsky and 
Shakhnazarov. deserve the close study which 
Archie Brpwn devotes to them. Of great value 
to scholars are (hie copious bibliographical 
foothote references ,' while the text can serve as 
an invaluable introduction for non-specialists 
to some key problems of Soviet political: 
science. • 

The emergence and meaning to be. attached . 
to . the notions of the "all-people’s state" and ■ 
“developed socialism” are described with clar- 
'icy and insight by Ronald Hill, thereby con- 
tinuing the discussion of Soviet attempts at : 
political-social self-definition. "Developed 1 ' 
(or "mature 11 , or “real") socialism is an impor- 
tant ideological formulation, replacing' 

- Khrushchev's Over-sanguine idea of an immi- 
nent transition to communism, with a much 
more gradualist time-scheme, in which ‘’social- 
ism’’ almost acquires the status of a durable 
pibde of production (almost but not quite, for 
otherwise it would directly challenge Marx’s 
periodization). It has both conservative- and 
fefbrmist'impiications, the latter-becauselteri-' 
. n't jd a>vj|i ii] ; cravw Jl'.dVi ‘iriipltolto’ii'd 


nent, was always the underlying paradigm 
absolute property theory - but more dynami- 
cally, as the right to a flow of income from a 
specific resource, we arrive at a completely 
different paradigm which can embrace 
varieties of property and forms of society be- 
fore, during and after the classical age. Feudal 
society could erect a hierarchy of “estates" 
upon the same piece of land because the flow of 
income from it, in terms of service, crops and 
money, could be almost infinitely divided. In 
the classical age itself Pigeon Paley, not men- 
tioned in this book, had a better grip than his 
contemporaries on the notion of property as a 
now of income (grains of corn) which was in- 
finitely divisible - which is why he was warned 
before publishing his parable that it would 
deny him his bishopric. The divided flows 
of income in the world of modern corporate 
capitalism between managers, workers, share- 
holders, the state and its many beneficiaries do 
not make property irrelevant but subject it to a 
species of “subinfeudation”, the slotting-in of 
new “tenants” in the hierarchy of contingent 
owners. 

The importance of holding on to the concept 
of property, thus reinterpreted, is that it gives 
one a firmer grasp of what is happening to 
modern “post-industrial” society as it evolves 
away from traditional individual capitalism. It 
is not that managers and state bureaucrats are 
simply eroding the rights of individual owners 
and making property irrelevant. By controlling 
the flows of income they are at one and the 
same time diffusing ownership among a hierar- 
chy of contingent holders and raising them- 
selves to a higher position in that hierarchy. 
The real "decomposition of capital", in Ralf 
Dahrendorfs phrase, is not simply the familiar 
split between ownership and control, between 
shareholders and managers: in a modern giant 
corporation owned predominantly by corpor- 


ables reformers to claim that institutions cre- 
ated in the earlier (immature, underde- 
veloped) stage no longer correspond to today’s 
needs. 

John Hoffman has important things to say 
about the relationship between consent and 
coercion within a hierarchical system which 
seeks and requires "involvement below", as 
well as on the role of political organs in econo- 
mic decision-making. Two contributors, Peter 
Rutland and Mary McAuley, discuss Soviet 
nationality policy and nationalism. Both adopt 
a cautious view - contrasting with the many 
analysts who expect national tensions to act as 
a powerful disintegrating factor - and, in my 
view, both are right to do so. Mary McAuley in 
particular warns against jumping to conclu- 
sions on insufficient evidence, stressing the di- 
versity of attitudes and situations of the differ- 
ent nationalities and social strata. It is very 
useful indeed to be reminded of how complex 
this whole problem is, and not only In the 
Soviet Union, She rightly demands “a 
framework of analysis” and much more thor- 
ough comparative research. Space forbids 
more than a mention of good papers on- 
Poland, Yugoslavia and China. This volume is 
excellent value, and can be strongly recom- 
mended. _ 

Ideology In a Socialist State: Poland 1956- 
1983 begins with a long and necessary dlscus- 
; sipn of jufit what we mean by ideology, a ques- 
I tion which has caused much confusion in the 
minds of Marxists and non-Marxists alike; Ray 
Taras distinguishes between “fundamental 
principles" ajid ^operative ideology", the lat- 
ter being "argumentation in favour Of policies 
actually adopted by the patty " . This distinction 
. is useful, but rajses problems. Suppose (say) 
that "basic principles" include a’clear coibrhit- 
ment by the founding fathers td.worker ^ free- 
dom to organlze, and suppose that "operative 
ideology” has to justify the suppression of free 
trade unions.. It is, of course, of spine interest 
■ fa see how suoh actions Ore reconciled with 
basic principles; But we must fciso. Ask whether 
in arty. Important sense “the policies actually 
adopted by the ‘party** are influenced by the 
so-called operative Ideology, or whether, 1 if 
theyajre not, toe teriri ideology” appHesat all. 

Tjiis said, Taras presents up With a fasdnat- 
1 irtg analysis of the pblipy: arid "ideological” de- 
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ate shareholders, insurance companies Wn , 
sion funds, trade unions and the like, the fo* 
(not just of profits but of gross income) will b» 
divided between thousands of workers, hun- 
dreds of thousands of policy-holders, pension- 
ers and trade unionists, and finally, through 
taxation and national insurance, with the mil- 
lions of beneficiaries of the welfare state. 

This does not of course make them all equal 
owners of the original corporation. Far from li: 
they differ greatly in the share of income n- 
ceived and still more in their control of the flow 
and right to dispose of the asset - in the latter 
case, from nil control to the veto power of “the 
man from the Pru". In this neo-feudal hier- 
archy a few are barons, some are knights, many 
are villeins and most cottsettlers. But only if we 
understand the protean nature of modem 
property, and the manifold ways in which new 
“tenants" can arise and squeeze themselves 
into the neo-feudal hierarchy, will we be able 
to monitor where the flows of income are going 
and, with them, power over our lives. We can 
then, let us hope, prevent the new tenants-in- 
chief, whether robber barons or perfect gentle 
knights, from exploiting us ail and turning 
themselves, like their landed predecessors, 
into absolute owners. 

Ryan's last chapter explores the margins of 
this revolutionary transmutation of property, 
but he is still too immersed in the classical 
world of absolute property. That world he 
knows extremely well, like an anthropologist 
who speaks the language and can tell us In 
detail how theTnhabitants thought. But while 
he has been away anthropologizing the world 
back home has changed, and now takes mote 
understanding than the tribes he went so far to 
study. His book is an excellent guide to a dis- 
tant if still familiar country, but his concluding 
pamphlet only a tourist's impression of the 
unfamiliar landscape we now inhabit. 


different periods, from 1956 to 1982, thus in- 
cluding the dramatic confrontation with “So#- 
darfty" and martial law. In each sub-period he 
examines the attitudes to intra-party democn- 
cy, the role of the party, industrial democrfcy 
(including the role of trade unions), to the 
Church, science, social science and culture, 
and to what he calls “political values and socie- 
ty". This is a most instructive survey of how the . 
ruling party and its spokesmen saw the situa- 
tion, and/or decided to speak and write about . 
it, in a dramatic period of Poland’s history. The 
author says very little about economic dr- 
cumstances, which is a pity. Thus how cap be 
head the chapter on 1971-5 with the wojd . 
"prosperity", when the seeds of disasters to 
• come were irrevocably sown in precisely 
those years? And the reader would understand ■ 
the period after 1976 belter if clearly reminded 
that the slide towards economic catastrophe . 
wns accelerating at this time. 

Ray Taras makes some highly pertinent if* . 
marks in his conclusion about the operate,, 
role of ideology (its "ceremonial quality”, jfe 
function as “a set of signals", and so on), . 
the problems caused by the "grotesque ofli- 
trast between Marxlst-Leninist phraseology | 
and the realities of life”. . . j 

Comparative Government and Politics: Etyfi | - : 
in Honour of S'.E. Finer (247pp. Heinemann- - 
£22.50'.' 0 435 83470 3), originally intended to r 
mark Sammy Finer's retirement in 1982 fro*, 
the Gladstone Chair of Govemmeiit'and Ply* 
iic Administration at Oxford, ; has 1 ttcAavf, .. 
been published. 'Hie 1 editors, Dennis Ka«v 
nagh arid Gillian Peele, invited ton tribut^ . ^ 
from persons who had beeri colleagues pf - ! 
fossor Finer at Oxford (i946-50 and 1974#K . ' 
Keele (1950-66), Manchester ( 1966-74)1 JJd 
the European University in Florence (OTJ-r 1 
The essays, which come after- a/peraP 1 !® ; *, 
account by Professor Kavanagh iOf ProfessO^ ;^ 
Finer arid his career, are comparative V 

the sense that they necessarily all deal 
more than one ebuptry but rather Irt the.s jffi i-.-: i 
that; all employ insights and undemanding?'-^ 
derived from the general exploration 
al systems". They include a lour d’horizoiljn^ ■ 
modem political science by HansDaato^V.. 
"British .Government: ■ .The lParado^V® . i 
Strength” by Hugh Berinjtoii '•W^SP-SE’-V 
del on “duaJ leadership”. In the'.world'tW^:. 
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Flexible but steadfast 


Zbigniew Pelczynski 

STEFAN, CARDINAL WYSZYNSKI 
A Freedom Within: The prison notes 
Translated by Barbara Krzywicki-Herburl and 
Walter J. Ziemba 

270pp. Hodder and Stoughton. £12.95. 

0 340 35464 X 

Stalinism in Poland had been milder than else- 
where in Eastern Europe, yet, paradoxically, 
political repression rose there markedly after 
Stalin’s death in early 1953. Its main target was 
the Catholic Church, whose traditional hold 
over the population the Communist regime, 
led by Boleslaw Bierut, decided to destroy. A 
campaign of vilification, subversion, dispos- 
session and persecution culminated in the ar- 
rest, during the night of September 25-26, 1953, 
of the Primate of Poland, Stefan Cardinal 
Wyszynski. On rather vague political grounds 
he was kept interned, successively in three 
heavily guarded houses, in strict isolation, with 
just a priest and a nun (both convicts) as per- 
sonal assistants, until October 1955. After- 
wards the Cardinal was transferred to a con- 
vent and kept there, under a form of house 
arrest, for another year. He was never interrog- 
ated, charged with any legal offence or tried. 
He was released nnd restored to all his eccle- 
siastical functions by the new Communist Party 
leader, Wladyslaw Gomulka, whose repudia- 
tion of Stalinism included a new deal for the 
Catholic Church. 

During his captivity Wyszynski kept a kind 
of diary, in which, at irregular intervals, he 
recorded facts about his imprisonment, im- 
pressions of his gaolers, details of his daily life, 
copies of letters he sent out and received 
(mostly to and from his father and sister), relig- 
ious meditations and reflections about his fate 
and that of the Polish Church under Commun- 
ist rule. The original text, apparently without 
any editing, was published with his consent - 
though it did not appear until soon after his 
death - in Paris in 1982 under the title Zapiski 
wiezienne ("Prison Notes”). It has been trans- 
lated for an American edition and just pub- 
lished in Britain, with a foreword by Malcolm 
Muggeridge. 

The contents of A Freedom Within: The 
prison notes are therefore rather varied, in 
subject-matter, literary style and mood. The 
family letters are fairly private and emotional. 
Christian piety permeates the religious sec-, 
tions and reveals the Cardinal’s intense 
personal (and very Polish) devotion to Christ’s 
Mother. Other sections contain vivid and 
realistic observations of surroundings, judg- 
ments of people and sociological comments. 

Different readers will be attracted to differ- 
ent aspects of these memoirs; for me the auth- 
or’s personality is the most striking feature of 
the book. Wyszynski bad a tremendous inner 
strength, dignity and charity, based on a pro- 
found religious faith. Despite a Kafkaesque 
atmosphere of anonymity, isolation and 
stonewalling around him and in the face of 
countless petty privations and humiliations he 
remained wonderfully calm; The title A Free- 
dom Within captures much of Wyszynski’s atti- 
tude. His spiritual self-mastery gave him a 
sense of freedorti even within walk topped by ■ 
. barbed wire and patrolled by armed sentries. 
But it was not ’a classical Stoic attitude based 
on an indifference to external conditions. 
Wyszynski never ceased to protest against the 
violence done to his civic, legal and moral 
rights.' He never begged for favours or com- 
promised with principles. For instance he 
would hot apply to the government for transfer 
to a convent because, in his view, this would 
have In a way sanctioned their illegal depriva- 
tion of his freedom. The self-proclaimed slave 
of Jesus arid Mary refused to.accept the condi- 
tions of slavery imposed bn him by the Com- 
munist regime. Although grateful to the Con- 
ference of Bishops for its efforts to save him 
frohi an ev^n worse fate; in 1953 and to amelio- 
rate his condition lateri he felt the bishops had 
been too pusillanimous and accommodating 
towards the government. One can clearly see 
why he was, until his death in 1981 , flip- granite 
pillar on whlch the subsbqueht independence, 
prestige and poweV of' the Catholic Church' in' 
Poland wbre "graduaUy constructed; 
yiwmrtit w & w. eU jiis- 


VtoricaJ experience;; including the murder of 


many Polish priests during the German 
occupation, which had given the Church a spe- 
cial place in the life and emotions of the Polish 
people. And he rightly perceived that the new 
sufferings of the Church, and his own, in the 
early 1950s, would strengthen the position 
even further. He was optimistic about the long- 
term prospects of the Communist system, 
which he believed to be evolving slowly and 
adapting itself to nntiona! traditions and social 
needs. “This evolution shows that any form of 
government, no matter how ruthless, will 
slowly cool and wane as it runs up against 
difficulties that the bweaucTal cannot resolve 
without cooperation from the people." Resist- 
ance to Communist policies, and flexible but 
steadfast opposition, therefore made sense, 
although Wyszynski had no illusions that 
Poland could escape Communist rule or Soviet 
domination. With an uncanny shrewdness he 
analysed the chief weakness of Polish Com- 
munism in particular - its lack of effective 
ideological appeal - by observing the regime’s 
praetorian guard, the security police, around 
him. 

Looking ai them, it was possible to predict the future 
of the system; if among this representative group for 
special tasks there were so many lazy and listless 
men, what must their other people be like? These 
were obviously men in search of easy ways and com- 
fortable life. Who among them knew the Marxist 
doctrine well? And who believed in it? I was prob- 
ably the only one in the house who had gone through 
Das Kapha! three times, beginning while I was still in 
the seminary. 

The gross corruption of the ruling dlite, 
especially during the 1970s, was fully to 
support Wyszynski’s prediction. 

The Polish in which the Cardinal wrote down 
his observations, musings, prayers and so on 











"/ believe we hare firm ground for an agreement/" a cartoon by Andrzej Krauze reproduced from his 
Coming Back to the West ( Osieuropeiska Sofidariierxkommiutn, PO Box 45202, S-I04 30 Stockholm). 


had a considerable literary value. In the trans- 
lation much of the subtlety and style of the 
original has been lost, but the translation is by 
and large quite competent. There are, how- 
ever, some glaring mistakes: on p 14 formaeja 
umyslowa (intellectual formation) is mistrans- 
lated as “mental formulation”; on p 247 stary 
polity kier should have been rendered as “sea- 
soned (or veteran) politician”, not as "old 
politician”. “The stepmother trial" on p244 is n 
bizarre mistranslation of proces Macocha - a 
reference ton notorious ense of a Pauline priest 
tried for murder early in the twentieth century. 
Still worse are some of the footnotes, which 
show a rather poor knowledge of the Commun- 
ist politics they seek to explain. For example, 
“the Dimitrov method", on p 16 of the text, is 
wrongly ascribed to the post-war activities of 


Condoning and condemning 


Elisabeth Barker 

MELOVAN DJI LAS 
Vlast 

319pp. Na$a ReC, 53 Hawthorn Drive, Har- 
row, Middlesex HA2 7IU. £10. 

VLADIMIR DEDUER 

Novi Prilozl za Biograffiu Josipa Broza Tila, 
TrefilTom 

645pp. Belgrade: IzdavaCka Radna 
Organizacija “Rad". 

These two books, written by men who once 
worked closely together under Tito’s leader- 
ship but are now bitterly estranged, deal with 
the most stormy period of post-war Yugoslavia 
- that of the Tito-Stalin battle. Both books, 
from the strict viewpoint of the professional 
historian, are unorthodox and unsatisfactory. 

Milovan Djilas, who spent a total of nine 
years in prison under Tito, has to rely almost 
entirely on his own memory of the events in 
which he often played an important role. For 
instance, he kept notes of a crucial meeting of 
the Yugoslav Communist Party Central Com- 
mittee in April 1948, which are probably now 
held in the Committee’s archives; but, as a 
political outcast, he has no access to these or 
other official archives, Vladimir Dedijeris 
position is more compIex. When Djilas was 
disgraced In 1954, he at first stood by Ws friend, 
suffered eclipse and spent some years abroad, 
but was later received back into official favour 
and, In the role of Tito’s biographer, was given 
sporadic and. limited access to the official 
Yugoslav archives. This privilege was, it 
seems, granted on the. understandings thint his 
aim was to expose the failings and misdeeds of 
his former friend, Djilas. But Dedijer has also 
used other less orthodox methods to obtain 
documents for his own private archive; He . 
writes that in 1950and|951 he stole documents 
from Tito's personal files r a misdemeanour 
which Tito first condemned, then condoned. 

. Dedijer does not explain how he acquired the . 

typescript pf the unpublished memoirs of the 
: late Stephen Ciissold, without the. knowledge 
or permission of the authqr’s literaty.execu: 
tive,' ; - ' . ' • .. .• s " 

DJilas’s Vlast, published iri $erbo-Croat 
only, in JLondon, has; received Ifttle public 
notice inside Yugosldvla. pedjjer’s book has .; 
however received critiqal commerit from pro--. 

fessipnaj. Pifcfte, 

consultants who advised on tot question of Us 


publication. For the non-Yugoslav, reading 
Dedijer is like wandering along the sea-shore, 
to see what the tide has brought in: it could be 
an empty tin can or dead jellyfish, but it could 
also be a piece of treasure trove (for instance, 
an apparently authentic record of the Khrush- 
chev-Tito talks in 1955). On this understand- 
ing, its 645 pages are worth the labour. 

Reading Djilas is much easier. As always he 
writes vividly and concisely; his memory is 
sharp and clear; though powerful emotion may 
distort his judgment of persons or events, he 
gives a strong impression that he is trying hard 
to be honest with himself and his readers. But 
Vlast is not one of his best books. A B ood deal 
of the material has already beein presented in 
earlier works. There are signs of haste: he 
seems to have learnt of Dedijer's intention to 
write an "anti-Djilas” book and hurried to 
bring out his own record of the early post-wor 
period, in which he played a significant part. 

Both writers give odd sidelights on Tito him- 
self. They seem fascinated by his early rela- 
tions witb the Soviet intelligence service and by 
his personal friendship and protection for 
Yugoslavs serving Soviet intelligence, such as 
Kopinid and Krajatid (the latter is said to have 
brought Jovanka Budisavljev id, later Tito’s 
wife, into Tito's household). Both writers cast 
suspicion on the Soviet doctors who carried .ou t 
an operation on Tito early in 1947: They Sug* 
gest, discreetly, that Stalin knew how to play 
on Tito’s weaknesses, in particular his vanity. 

Each bias something to say about . Tito’s 
pragmatic attitude to Mihailovid, his chief war- 
time domestic enemy, executed In Belgrade In 
. 1946. Dedijer writes that Tito thought it nlight 
be best to let fviihallovfd escape to the West al 
the end of the war, but was overruled by his 
Serbian colleagues, who Insisted on his cap- 
ture.' pjilas writes that at the time of .the 1946 
trials TUo thought of refraining from a death 
sentence,- but again yielded to his closest col-. 
' laborators. 

Much of the story of (lie Tito-Stalin battle is 
already familiar. Whqt is interesting in these 
- two books is (he extent to which Djilas himself, 
appears as a key figure, if of largely symbolic 
importance. (If Dedijer’s aim was. to cut Djilas : 
down, to sire, he has not succeeded.). 

From .both books, it looks as though . Stalin 
■miscqlcul.atcd.the outcome: he fa|d not at first 
planned to destroy Tjto, only to hunible him, 
by procuring from him self-criticism and a 
birth offering ap a token of appeasement. The. 
burnt offering was, it seems, to have been 


Dimitrov as the leader of the Bulgarian Com- 
munist Party in power instead of to his earlier 
career as head of the Comintern. Wilanow, 
mentioned on p 208, is not a “residence for 
foreign dignitaries six miles from downtown 
Warsaw", but & restored royal pnlncc which is 
now a museum, although it is occasionally used 
by the government for official receptions and 
conferences. Mistakes continue on the back 
flap of the book-jacket. By October 1953 
Boleslaw Bierut had ceased to be President 
and become Prime Minister, while the Gomul- 
ka who freed Wyszynski in October 1956 was 
First secretory of the Communist Party nnd wns 
not then, nor had he ever been. President. One 
must nevertheless be grateful lo the translators 
and the publishers for making this remarkable 
book available in English. 


Djilas, singled out by Stalin for special attack 
for his remark that the behaviour of Soviet 
officers in Yugoslavia was inferior to that of 
British officers, as also for his “dubious Marx- 
ism". Dedijer produces letters from the Yugo- 
slav ambassador in Moscow at this time, Vladi- 
mir Popovid, which suggest that senior Russian 
officials were expecting an early settlement of 
the quarrel, some pointing to Djilas bs the' 
source of the trouble. Djilas points out that for 
the first three months of the quarrel, Stalin 
refrained from attacking Tito personally.- 

Bul Tito disappointed Stalin and stood by his 
comrades, taking his stand on the ground of 
national independence. So the qqarrel grew 
and grew, and Stalin became more and more 
vengeful, driving Tito into the embarrassing 
and distasteful position of having to seek help 
from the West. (Dedijer describes how uncom- 
fortable Tito's foreign minister, Kardelj, felt 
when he had to submit to being photographed 
clasping Ernest Bevin’s hand while Russians 
looked on.) 

Then in 1953 Stalin died and his successors 
quickly made the first moves for a reconcilia- 
tion. These happened to coincide with Djilas's 
outspoken public criticism of existing social 
and political trends in Tito's Yugoslavia - at 
first apparently approved by Tito, -then de- 
nounced by him so that Djilas was cast out of 
his party posts and politically ostracized. This 
helped to clear the way for Khrushchev’s peni- 
tential pilgrimage to Belgrade in 1955 when, as 
a quick deal to end the quarrel, he suggested 
that the Soviet side should lay all the blame on 
the recently liquidated Beria,. while the Yugo- 
slav side should use Djilas for the same pur- 
pose; 

’ Tito was unwilling to give the Russians an 
easy way put, insisting on an act of contrition. 
But a year later, when Djilas attacked Khrush- 
chev’s Intervention in Hungary - whioh Tilo 
. had privately approved - Djilas weis arrested, 
tried and sent to prison. Released a few years 
later,; he was soon again arrested, tried and 
■ imprisoned - thls time. apparently, in connec- 
• tion with n visit. to Belgrade by the Soviet For- 
eign Minister, Grbmyko; or that, af least, Is 
Djilas’s own interpretation. ■ 

From nil this it might-seem that one fairly 
safe way of gauging the temperature of Yugo- 
slav-Soviet’ relations in the early post-war 
period Was to see whut'w&s happening to Milo- 
van Djilas. lliat would almost certainly be to 
qyer-esdiqate Jfjs rq$J importance. 

Impression left by both these books. 
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City archives: debits and credits 


Stanley Chapman 

Britain is often said to be the most secretive 
country in the Western World. Such a distinc- 
tion might be hard to measure, but is not diffi- 
cult to believe. In mitigation, the government 
might point to Harold Wilson’s thirty year rule, 
which offers the hope that the whole truth 
about government policies may one day be 
known. But no such rule or hope applies to 
British business, not even to the shrinking pub- 
lic sector, and despite the growth of serious 
business history in our generation, whole sec- 
tors of business activity remain veiled or entire- 
ly closed. 

Until recently the most secret area of all was 
the City of London's financial institutions. Re- 
searchers and writers found the City establish- 
ment just as eager as Whitehall to maintain the 
aura of mystery that has customarily sur- 
rounded its activities. Even Lningand Cruick- 
shank, the stockbrokers who make a special- 
ism of banking shares, report that “merchant 
bankers are pathologically secretive", and ex- 
perience suggests that other financial institu- 
tions are little better. So it is good that, within 
the last five or ten years, some progress has 
been made in opening the records of banks of 
all kinds, insurance companies, stockbrokers, 
discount houses, nnd even the Bank of Eng- 
land, to serious researchers. In particular, 
some of the most historic firms with long runs - 
Rothschilds, Barings and several others - have 
begun to open their vaults to scholars. 

The initiative in bringing the records of City 
firms into public custody belongs to A. E. Hol- 
laender, who for several years was Archivist at 
Guildhall Library. An enormous quantity of 
irreplaceable business records was destroyed 
in the blitz, but much still remained, partly 
because the premium on space had, even be- 
fore 1939, demanded the transfer of bulky re- 
cords to cheaper and , i n t he eve nt, safer out-of- 
town sites, and also because, historically 
speaking, business records were the same as 
family archives, so that both were often stored 
together in the libraries and cellars of country 
houses. But die destruction of historic records 
was not ended by peace: post-war rebuilding, 
take-overs, passion for secrecy and simple 
ignorance of the inherent interest and value of 
records, led to further extensive losses. 

Dr Hollaender made it his personal mission 
to save what remained, and, though often dis- 
appointed, he achieved some impressive re- 
sults. Materials deposited at the Guildhall in- 
clude the surviving archives of seventeenth and 
eighteenth-century merchants and the old City 
industries and crafts. Another major category 
are the records of insurance companies and 
stock-brokers, which not only trace' the de- 
velopment of two of the City’s rtio$t important 
service industries from the sixteenth century 
onwards, but- since insurers required detailed 
information about each type of risk (whether 
people, ships or properties) - also constitute a 
vast compendium of the nation's economic 
assets. The eighteenth-century registers of the 
Sun, Royal Exchange and HamJ-in-H&nd 
' Companies are particularly valuable, contain- 
ing weli over a million inventories of domestic 
and industrial premises in London and the pro- 
vinces. Stock-brokers’ record?, too, are the 
record of other businesses, seen from the artgle 
of their. issues and Investors. Again, Guildhall 


list of its holdings, and the researcher has to try 
to locate promising-looking sources among the 
footnotes of J. H. Clapham’s Bank of England 
1694-1914 and R. S. Sayers’s Bank of England 
1891-1944. Some notes on various bank re- 
cords were assembled in connection with the 
Business Archives Council banking survey 
several years ago, but this information was 
suppressed. And neither Clapham nor Sayers 
alludes to some of the best materials sub- 
sequently located by two or three assiduous 
historians. For instance, from 1826 the Bank 
opened a number of provincial branches, in 
Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, Birmingham, 
Bristol and Leicester, whose managers (or 
“Agents") sent a long series of reports to 
Threadneedle Street on leading local mer- 
chants and manufacturers applying for dis- 
count accounts. The resulting volumes of in- 
formation constitute a uniquely valuable com- 
mentary and compendium of information on 
regional industry and trade and its links with 
London, the kind of reference source that one 
might hope to find on microfilm in all the lead- 
ing libraries of the country alongside such stan- 
dard sources on mid- Victorian Britain as the 
Census Enumerators' Returns (1841-81) and 
local directories. The official Bank response 
would be, of course, that the records are the 
confidential records of its customers; but I am 
referring only to material more than 100 years 
old. Is it too much to hope that the Bank of 
England, a public institution, might take a lead 
in opening up records of historic national 
importance? 

The most exciting development in the last 
decade has been the opening of the records of 
Rothschilds and Barings, the nineteenth-cen- 
tury leaders of the City. Well-qualified archiv- 
ists have been appointed and some good work- 
ing indexes prepared. However, there are ma- 
jor gaps in both archives, and some restrictions 
on access that must deter ambitious projects. 

Barings is, of course, the older firm, dating 
in London from T763, but apart from a few 
fragments the bank’s records do not start until 
the late 1820s. From this period until the end of 
the century there are qx tensive files of corres- 
pondence with agents and clients in America, 
Russia, Holland, Germany, France, Argentina 
and other countries, and a full series of accom- 
panying ledgers. Much of this material down to 
the 18S0s has been deposited at Guildhall Lib- 
rary and it is very easy to locate particular items 
of interest. However, from a British point of 
view there are some snags even about the pre- 
1914 records. About 10,000 items were hived 
off to the Canadian Public Archives in Ottawa 
, some years ago, ostensibly because they were 
■ of North American interest, while quantities of 
records less than a hundred years old are not 
yet liited. The records relating to the Baring 
crisis ■ of 1890 have been heavily weeded. 
Moreover, the bank will not grant access to its 


ly metropolitan interest. Williams Deacons 
keep the records of “the railway bank" Glyn 
Mills & Co, Lloyds have some interesting 
material from Cox & Co. once the nabobs’ 
bank, and the Midland have the journals of Sir 
Edwin Holden, the principal motor of their 


another, at the Business History Unit of tin 
LSE, on the British Bank on the Middle Eau 
In much the same way, the Inchcope Group! 
sponsoring a fuller history, to be written by 5 k 
firm’s own archivist (Dr Stephanie Jones) aid 
there are some valuable papers of Sir Wll'lisa 


growth and a major City figure in the late Mackinnon, one of the founding fathers of tig 

Victorian and early Edwardian periods. Most group, at the School of Oriental and African 

of the material collected, however, consists of Studies. 

the records of provincial bankers, and would Elsewhere it is still difficult, if not impost 

have been better deposited in municipal or ble, to penetrate the veil of secrecy. The Stan- 

county record offices, where it would have dard Chartered Bnnk, for instance, has an 

been more accessible to those most interested archivist and a large nnd valuable colleclionof 

in it, and would have been calendared by records, recently listed by the Business At- 
tained archivists. Several of the banks have chives Council, but turns away all inquiries:* 

appointed as their archive managers senior policy not only disappointing but irrational, 

clerks with a good service record who, though since the other end of the bank's historic cor- 

courteous and anxious to be helpful, lack both respondence is open to researchers in Johan- 

knowledge of financial history and the skills of nesburg. Dalgety’s Public Relations Depart- 

the trained archivist, and so fail to recognize ment in London insist that the group has no 

the significance of some of the records in their records and no archivist; in fget there is a mas- • 

custody. sive archive, now deposited at Sydney Uni- 

The greatest contrasts found by the resear- versity, which has been used to write two no- 

cher are those between the archive policies of published histories. Indeed, British institu- 

the international banks and investment groups tions are in general behind the times in thu 

based in London. A few have deposited their response to historical research. The Ann* 

records with responsible libraries, notably the icans, Dutch and Germans are all more open 

British Bank of South America and Balfour, with their records (though French companla 

Williamson & Co with University College Lon- are even closer than British ones). For the 

don; Wallaces with the Guildhall Library; and period before 1917, the Russians are often co- 

Jardine Matheson & Co with Cambridge Uni- operative, though the schedules of Bolshevik 

versity Library. Unfortunately, the historian’s sequestrations of British property, an invali- 

problems do not always end with safe custody able source of information, are still secret in 

of his material: Matheson & Co, for example, Britain. The best sources abroad, apart fran j 

are loth to answer letters and attach tightly those already mentioned in South Africa, an • 

defined periods to their permissions. probably the Dunn & Bradstreet credit regis- { 

Much the largest of the old British imperial ters in the Baker Library of Harvard Univefr j 

banks is the Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking ity, which chronicle numerous AngloAnxr- 

Corporation, which has swallowed up a num- ican firms including Morgan Grenfells (whoa i 

ber of other old British concerns operating in records are not open in London) , and (he Bnl j 

the Far East and the Middle East. The bank’s Mees & Hope in the Amsterdam Munitipil 

headquarters and historic records remain, for Record Office, which had various London ax- : 

the time being, in Hong Kong, but the papers of respondents. And British historians, of coiine, j 

its most famous head, Sir Charles Addis, are have' a double cause in all this for feelingfru- 

now deposited in theUniversity of London’s (rated: while foreign archives are more tipea 

School of Oriental and African Studies. The: than local ones, government curtailment oil* 

Hong Kong Bank is sponsoring a major project searc)i funds has put them even further out oi 

at Hong Korig University on Its history and reach. 1 


Typographical adventure 


John Dreyfus 

WILLIAM S. PETERSON 
A Bibliography of the Kelmscott Press 
217pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £25. 

019 818199 X 

Much useful new information is to be found in 
this latest addition to the series of Soho 
Bibliographies. Not only does William S. 
Peterson provide extremely detailed descrip- 


types, ornaments, paper, vellum, Inks «n4 
presses. Other sections deal with Morris’s staff 
and the buildings where they worked, and e* . 
plain how their output was financed and ditki- jj 
buted. . f 

The tricky problem of cancels is tackled# . j 
ably in a section where Peterson dblinguw* ; 
between leaves reprinted after all sheets uf« j 
gathering have gone through the press (aw* i 
occurrence in Kelmscott books), and lew? : 
which in many instances Morris insisted b* j 


Moreover, ihe bank will not grant access to its Peterson provide extremely detailed descrip- altering after he had been shown the first shed 

series on capital, profits and acceptances until' . tions of every book printed at the Kelmscott 0 [f u lc press niK j before he allowed it W b* 

a full commissioned hUtory has been. com-. Press: he also includes full accounts of books nrlnted n(T Such jilterntlons often 


people, ships or properties) - also constitute a plated and published. This sound? reasonable, which wunam Morris had intended to print but boyond ncsthetic improvements. When he** 

vast compendium of the nation's economic until one learns. that att Oxford dori commit which Were abandoned after his death In 1896. handed a sheet from his edilion of The Pom 

assets. The eighteenth-century registers of the siohed ten years agd to write. Barings’ history There are extensive notes on nearly all the 0 r j 0 h n ^ s u e became highly indignant oa 

Sun, Royal Exchange and Hand-ln-Hfmd had his typescript repudiated by the directors, • books, and details are also given of advertising finding thnU corrupt text had been used losel 

Companies are particularly valuable, contain- and we now have to wait several more years circulars a pd ephemeral pieces of jobbing work “La Belle Dome sans Merci” nuoemwhlchb* 

; ing weli over a million inventories of domestic while a novelist researches and writes his spe- printed at the press.' , • knew jntimatelv because It had been, as hop* 

and industrial premises in London and the pro- daily commissioned version of the Baring What William Morris otice described as his u «Lh P which nil the ooetry of be 

vinces. Stock-brokers’ kcokI,. too. are the . family saga. . : ■ ; "lime typographical adventure" was also a Lm had sn™^ Healed •teS® 1 ' 

recprddf other businesses, seen from the artgle Rothschilds have not shown any interest in considerable publishing enterprise. It gave him . , J,. Jj ■ u .rciAn substituted, 

of thcir.issues and investors.. Again, Guildhall . commissioning an official business of family an opportunity to issue a great many of his are related iM 

,• library has alio atlructed.thei^rds of acyeN - • - expect some dlsr •• varies <md trimslations. 

- ; al organizations fpr the regulation , prpmolipn appriintmefltfe. The family make it an absolute Professor Peterson, ’who has been’woirking for kIp g h £ . ir j 0 V Mortf 

' . imej representation of business activities; the rule neVer to reveal anyinformation on thefT; %sQme tljne on a history’of.the kelmsrattPfess, n 

Stock Exchange, Lloyd’s, the. London Cham- capital andprofitS (or any. historical period. 1 has managed to trad! down the locations of with his artists, editors 

ber bfCommerce, and other, more specialised This makes it impossible for anyonetocontem- thirty-five copy-texts used for ' Kelmscott tx • as *® vera ' revealing co 

• bodies, . Banking, however, is much less well . plat? a serious history or the firm, or ah effect books, and he draws attention to the fact that M 2f rtS on , . own *5*5 new® 

• represented. A handful of merchant banks, tivc biography of the founder (N. M. Roths- Morris’s press was also “a Pioneering attempt J 116 ^ ork 18 P rovided -JXndi. 

hbtabiy Antony Gibbs, Hambros, Brown Ship- .child), his son (Baron Uonel) or his grandson at Intelligent popularisation of 'literary works W ^ erC the ° f , contr f C !f Uw/mieoffl""'' 

joy. Barings and JCIeinworts, have deposited tf retard Ro^ that* in S Tom ^iiigtoeigbt Kelmscott b<reks(oneonij- f . 

some documents at Guildhall, but most- of Art 1915, and records are not available beyond obscure soiitces”lWhile admittfnc thatOthm* unpublished) are reproduced. Apan - ^ 

. these firms have retained; the greater hart ‘of that date. But in arty case, practically ill his ; were Other publishers who Were eager td brint gei l erai index » arc se P ara . tc 'gSJtlos 
theiri historical archives. The records of a few • ; private papers were destroyed, with the cop- medieval tekts because of their ahtiouarian Kelmscott ooUectipns, and oi .ap^. 
defunct banking firms have been given to other sequence thpt the bank’s recdrdS for the golden appeal, Petefsqh points out that Morris Ps an ° f was.P^ 

libraries (for instance Huths to University Col- age of imperialism and high finance in London/ erithusiast'of the Middle A2es“nnhlkhpfi : aif*>y Appropriately, this bibuograpny 

lege J^MWlon, and Brandts to the LSE and Not- though voluminous,. comaln little mdre then, texts « the l,sh ? d " ,h <t 

(Ingham University), but In general tanks U* ;• ’routine business letters; r •: , . ,'i /• ’vivid Utility oh B r$" T“ 

hung on to their archives, evemfrom the ihost * -In recent years t|ie big clearing banks have * Dissatisfied with' ^ Current 'typocraohicai arid ' repU f at,on L h ?, Mtab u 8h ur e a e S 

reiripte period. , : . ; - -all Vrlrtn Ibe Wa ^? f ^ up 

Almost Certainly the, largest such cftlleption * 1 appointed ardhiye managed mp .en^t^ffon: a d . : Sydtrey Gpckerell* with 8UC W® . 

is thnt retainedby the Bank of England, but.the . thetqhg process 6| Pssemhjing ; matedals^t; r • fieurom’^his -own'desikn.Hls ebuSent ' r ;?/5 >risihgiy ! arge " umber of S” uhuiaihi 
irdifficulty of making eVeh thfe statement sug-. ■' teked. through any riumtiftiof tifanchcftatfeep^ - ^ ri bu JjL * ■ and papers have been preset^- 


which William Morris had intended to print but 
which Were abandoned after his death In 1896. 
There are extensive notes on nearly all the 
books, and details are also given of advertising 
circulars aqd ephemeral pieces of jobbing work 
printed at the press. 

What William Morris otice described as his 
“little typographical adventure” was also a 
considerable publishing enterprise. It gave him 


commissioning an official business or family an opportunity to issue a great many of his 

histnrv.-hut mA'nrchWs mitst nviwpi <nnu> rite. 1 i ’ i .j _<_»■ 


^The 0hbk ^t©>uhlish^is^fos^^ bjpnfeilcrfdrini^^ ^ ^ ^ 


The work is provided with an epPrT C. 
where the texts of contracts and 
relating to eight Kelmscott books (one otw*. , 
unpublished) are reproduced. Apail ', 

general index, there are separate 
Kelmscott collections, and ot'.assoflmr. f:| 
copies of Kelmscott books. V u - j 


Appropriately, this bibliography j .vL ^ 

lished in the year which marked ^ ;i 

anniversary of the birth of William Mprij > : ; 

Maul U- rfllrina npU 16 • • - 


was later bullt up by his Si 
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Letter 



'Minds, Brains and 
Science' 

Sir, - John Searle (Letters, January 1 1) detects 
various “serious misunderstandings" in my re- 
view (December 14, 1984) of his Reith Lec- 
tures, Minds, Brains and Science. However, I 
feel that he has himself misunderstood my 
criticisms. 

I did not claim, nor did I wish to suggest, (hat 
Searle thinks language is essential to inten- 
tionality and that therefore animals can’t have 
intentional mental states. Far from misunder- 
standing him on this point. I am aware (from 
other of his writings, though not from the Reith 
Lectures) that Searle grants intentional ity to 
languageless animals like dogs. 

I mentioned the possibility of intentionality 
without language simply as a preliminary to 
asking “why then does Searle take it that the 
appropriate test case is whether computers can 
understand Chinese?" Searle feels that this 
question betrays a further misunderstanding, 
since his view is not just that computers don’t 
understand complicated things like Chinese, 
but that they don’t understand anything. But I 
know that this is his desired conclusion. My 
question was rather directed at the idea that 
the Chinese Room example provides a satisfac- 
tory argument for this conclusion. That is, why 
does Searle move from the failure of the man in 
the room to understand Chinese to the conclu- 
sion that computers can’t understand Any- 
thing? 

In my review I conjectured that Searle 
believed that any intelligent computer would 
need to understand its own internal code. This 
was indeed a kind of misunderstanding, in that 
Searle now tells us this is not his view. But I was 
quite explicit, if perhaps over-confident, in in- 
dicating I was here extrapolating beyond his 
words (“No doubt his view is that . . .’’). And I 
still find myself at a loss to know what other 
reason Searle could have had for thinking that 
the lack of understanding within the Chinese 
roQn) should show that all computers lack in- 
tentionality. 

I agree with Searle that intentionality is phil- 
osophically puzzling. In particular, there Is in- 
deed something puzzling about the idea of a 
syntactically specified computer program hav- 
ing intentional semantic powers. But this is no 
reason for concluding, as Searle does, that 
something else gives human brains semantic 
powers - namely, their biological make-up (cf 
Minds, Brains and Science, p40). For the idea 
oT a biochemical system having semantic 
powers is just as puzzling as the idea of a syn- 
tactic system haying them. We need to get 
beyond arbitrary intuitions about what can and 
cannot have semantic powers (biology - yes; 
programs - no) to a positive theory, of the kind 
gestured at in my review, which might account 
for such powers, and tell us when they are 
present. Searle objects to my saying that “there 
is no obvious reason why biological ‘wetware’ 
should be any better at imbuing Internal struc- 
tures with semantic significance than silicon 

AUTHOR, AUTHOR 

Competition No 209 

Readers are invited to identify the sources of the 
three quotations which follow and to send us the 
answers so that they reach this office not later than 
February 8. A prize of £20 is, offered for the' first 
cbrrect set of answers opened on that date, or failing 
that the most nearly correct - in which cose inspired 
gtiesswork will also, be taken into consideration. 

Entries, marked ♦‘Author, Author 209" oh. the 
envelope, should be addtpssed to the Editor , The 
Times Literary Supplement , Priory House, St John’s 
Lane, London EC1M48X. The solution and results 
will appear on February 15. 

1 “Where Is -?" Lady Patricia said when she had 

greeted, in the usual English way of greeting, the 
people who were near the fire, sending a wave of her 
gloves or half a smile to the ones who were further 
off, 'V-':' • '■ ■ 

2 “How d'ye do, George?” and “John, how are 

you?" succeeded In the true English style, burying 
under a calmness that seemed ail but indifference, 
the real attachment which would have led either of 
them, if requisite, to do every thing for the good of 
the other, ; ^ — 

3 '.‘But I (ell yqu Tis not modish to know relations in 
town. You thlrtk you are in the country, where great 
lubberly brothers slabber and kiss one adqtljer pheQ' 
they meet, like a call'd/ Serjeants, - Tis not the 
fafhid'n- here; 'tis not Indeed, dear brother,”. '-, 

The results of Competition? M3 .'aod-206; will appear 
:atxt-wtiek ivt - '•* j 1 '-' :‘r ; -'- v!" 


’hardware' I agree that on its own this could 
be misleading about Searle’s negative reasons 
for denying semantic powers to computers (it’s 
the formality of their software he minds, not 
the silicon in their hardware). But the point 
remains that Searle provides no good argu- 
ment for thinking that the biochemistry (rather 
than the software) of the human brain is the 
place to look for a positive explanation of hu- 
man semantic powers. 

DAVID PAPINEAU. 

Department of History and Philosophy of Science, 
Cambridge University. 

Editing Shakespeare 

Sir, - In his review of A. L. Rowse's new 
edition of plays by Shakespeare (January 11), 
Terence Hawkes attributes to “the editions 
current and forthcoming from the university 
presses of Oxford and Cambridge" the notion 
“that beyond the texts we inherit there ulti- 
mately lie unified and coherent plays whose es- 
sence the redaction is able to capture”. 1 cannot 
speak for my light-blue friends on this matter, 
but I can assure Professor Hawkes that beside 
the Isis no such notion prevails. My view, 
shared by many of those who are editing texts 
for the Oxford Shakespeare, is that the 
primary surviving texts of Shakespeare's plays 
represent those plays in varying stages of 
composition, and that for some of the plays, at 
least, we can hope to identify the stage 
represented by the surviving text (or texts) 
without for a moment supposing that any of 
these texts necessarily represents in anything 
like a definitive state either the words that 
Shakespeare wished to be spoken or a larger 
action that he wished to be bodied forth. 

Whether, behind the varied surviving texts, 
there existed platonic ideas of "unified and 
coherent plays" we cannot tell; but even if 
there did, Shakespeare, as a practical drama- 
tist, must have known that no text could ensure 
the definitive realization of such ideas. More 
probably, it seems to me, he wrote in full 
awareness that in performance the script as 
first conceived would take on new meanings 
which themselves might impel him to modify 
his first conception of both words and action. 
The editor, of course, can only work with that 
stage ol the script that has survived, but this 
does not prevent him from showing awareness 
that this is only (as it were) the snapshot that 
got taken, rather than all the others that the 
camera missed. For a few plays the shutter did 
actually click more than once; so (for example) 
our forthcoming edition of the Complete 
Works will Include two King Lears : one, we 
believe, the version that Shakespeare com- 
pleted before submitting it to the scrutiny of his 
fellows and to the tests of performance; the 
other the revised version completed after the 
original text had gone through the theatrical 
melting pot. 

STANLEY WELLS. 

The Oxford Shakespeare, 40 Walton Crescent, 
Oxford. 

Sir, - 1 am no Shakespeare scholar and would 
not comment on Terence Hawkes’s damning 
animadversion on A. L. Rowse's treatment of 
the Bard (January 11). But when he describes 
as Blimp’s Law Rowse’s perfectly sensible re- 
- marks about, the reasons for the universal 
appeal, of the English language, be perhaps 
reveals his own inverted biimpishneSs, There is 
no shortage of sound linguistic, backing for (he 
argument suggested by Rowse. May I just, 
quote Randolph Quirki “those languages 
which interpose elaborate inflections oir cate- 
gories like grammatical gender between zero 
learning and the ability to ask the simplest 
directions are in a real sense more difficult than 
those that jo not"? 

STEPHEN CORR1N. ’ ; 

10 Russell Gardens, London'NWll. . : t •: 

Noam Chomsky 

Sir, ~ I should be sorry: if readers of Christ- 
opher Hitchens's column (January H) inferred 
that I hati knowingly published a falsehood 
abbut Noam Chomsky* I was; assured by a 
. source which I took io be reliable that Chom- 
sky had threatened to sue oyef my Biographic- 
al Companion entry, It emerges that, although 
Chomsky demanded oHmmatjori of my critical 


and publishers to fear legnl action, Chomsky 
did not in fact threaten such action. I am dis- 
tressed at having given currency to this un- 
truth. 

Christopher Hitchens comments also on (he 
substance of my entry. Tit is is a very different 
matter. If ! itirpcr and Row genuinely doubted 
the accuracy of my brief references to Chom- 
sky’s role in the Fourisson affair and to his 
statements concerning the Khmer Rouge mas- 
sacres. it is strange that they did not ask me for 
substantiation. Since Hitchens has read the 
A few Criterion article in which I analysed these 
aspects of Chomsky's career in detail, I pre- 
sume that he does not include me among those 
who are said to treat falsehoods concerning 
those topics as “things that 'everybody 
knows’”. 

GEOFFREY SAMPSON. 

Richmond House. Inglcton, Yorkshire. 

Irish Landlords 

Sir, - Charles Davidson (Letters. December 
28) betrays a somewhat slapdash approach to 
Irish history, more akin to Hurry Knox than 
Major Yeates. Sarcasm or abuse is no adequ- 
ate response to the work thnt hns been done on 
Irish land during the pnst twenty years. Irish, 
English nnd American historians, using estate 
records for the first time, have shown us that in 
the generation before the Land War rents were 
low, evictions rare nnd tenants prosperous. No 
doubt exceptions can be found to these gener- 
alizations but rare exceptions they would be. 

Historians would be graceful for the evi- 
dence Mr Davidson has to the contrary; the 
specimen he provides, suggesting that most 
landlords ceased spending on improvements 
after the 1881 Land Act, hardly promises that 
the old orthodoxy is about to be re-established . 
In the 1880s and 90s, landlords found their 
properties unsaleable, their rents (when 
tenants bothered any longer to pay) reduced 
from already low levels, their lives increasingly 
at risk and their reputations traduced by an 
unlikely alliance of extreme nationalists and 
English Nonconformists. In the circumstances 
it would be surpriji ng if “improvements" , even 
could they be afforded, were any longer among 
landlords 1 priorities. 

DAVID TIERNEY.; 

Department of History, University College London. 
Gower Street, London WC1. i 


Henry Stubbe 


Sir, - Since the appearance of my review (De- 
cember 28) Of Christopher Hill’s The Experi- 
ence of Defeat, it has been pointed out to nie 
that Henry Stubbe is not mentioned in Mar- 
garet C. Jacob’s The Radical Enlightenment: 
Pantheists , Freemasons and republicans (Allen 
and Unwin, 1981). The interpretation of 
Stubbe to which both Dr Hill and I allude is 
wholly contained in J. R. Jacob's Henry 
Stubbe, Radical Protestantism and the Early 
Enlightenment (Cambridge University Press. 
1983). I am glad to make this quite dear. * 

J. G. A. POCOCK. 

Deportment of History, Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Maryland’ 21218. ■■■ - 

Modern Country Houses 

Sir, The correspondence concerning' John 
Martin Robinson's The Latest Country Houses 
has not taken up the main point. With few 
exceptions, the country-houses built since, the 
war (or ’at least those Mr Robinson, features) 
are in the eighteenth-century' style, and not of ; 
modern 1 design. If it is claimed that these 
houses are in the mainstream classical tradi- 
tion, oiie can only ask for any sign of develop- 
ment within that tradition, such as was seen 
between fire. classical world nnd the Renaiss- 
ance anti the eighteenth century. ■ 

.These, houses are. copies. And inside, dp you 
find modern furniture, silver, glass, fabrics? 
Ypu do not. Are these people afraid of the 
modern world? Does nob.ody, want to create 
designs unique to tlie rtqdem spirit? ft ls.no 
wonder that contemporary design in this 
country [sw limited, ir people with money look 
b^ckivards. Small; wonder, also, if dip country 
Fails ’to meet other Arid more political chal- 
lenges.''!. ' •: 

D. 6. DAMfANT. •/ -V 'j '. •' .. .■ ' . 1 

Jo PrshVd 5lrcc^Caiqt^idge. ^ , 


Basil 

Blackwell 

John Locke 
An Introduction 

JOHN W. YOLTOH 

It has been a feature of recent studies of 
Locke that certain aspects of his thought 
have been Ignored in favour of others. 

John Yolton’s definitive introduction 
corrects this bias and explores the full 
spectrum of Locke's work. The result Is a 
significant contribution to Locke studies. 
200 pages, hardback £15.00 (0631 133763) 
paperback £5.95 <o 631 14062 X) 

The State 

ANTHONY DE JASAY 

This book traces the logical and historical 
progression of the state from minimalist 
protector of life and property, through 
agile seducer of democratic majorities, to 
the welfare-dispensing drudge that It is In 
many countries today. How can it escape 
from the treadmill? Is the rational next 
step a totalitarian enhancement of its 
powers? The author presents a 
disturbingly logical ’agenda' for the state 
In pursuit of its 'self-fulfilment'. 

304 pages. £17.50 (0 831 14025 5) 

Beyond 

Employment 

Household, Gender and Subsistence 
Edited by NANNEKE REDCLIFT 
and ENZO M1NQ1QNE 

How do Individuals and families adapt to 
economic conditions - and how do theiT 
patterns of behaviour contribute to the 
structure of the economy? What does the 
future hold for work, lifestyles and social 
patterns? This timely book examines the 
complex relationships between people, 
families and households and the wider 
economy. 

368pages,hardback£27.50 (0631 1344B4) 
paperback £9.50 (o 631 13903 6) 

Modes of 
Occurrence 

BARRY TAYLOR 

This book provides a novel theory of 
abverblal structure within the context of a 
rigorous account of the nature of events. It 
Is a comprehensive arid elegant account 
with a full appreciation of semantic and 
. metaphysical effects, and Its original 
twists and attention to complexity of 
detail ensure that It will be regafded as an . 
important and Innovative work, 

160 pages, £12.50 (0 63i 140263) 

The Information 

Technology 

Revolution 

Edited by TOW FORESTER 

One of the areas of greatest technological 
development has been In the provision of 
information - now a major growth 
Industry. In this book the most prominent 
people in the field look at the present 
state and future development of 
information technology. 

704 pages, hardback £27.50 (0631 134330) 
PBPsrfogk £9.95 (0fi3i 1343B 7) 

Paying for Welfare 

HOWARD QLENNERSTER : 

Many believe that the welfare state.ls in 
the midst of a financial crisis, and major, 
changes are taking place In the ways In 
whjch local services are funded. This book 
presents,. for the first time, a wide-ranging 
but concise account of the financing of the 
socle! services In Britain today. It ! 
examines the various ways in which thdy 
could theoretically be financed, as well as * 
tHe. major sources of funds and their 
limit?. ■' ‘r. ■ ■ . ; 

224 pagfes, hardback £1 9.50 (063113971 o> 
paperback £7.50 (ti 631 13972 9) 
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COMMENTARY 

The poetry of piffle 



Uncannily unlike 


Jonathon Brown 

RICHARD STRAUSS 
Cnprlccio 

Theatre Royal. Glasgow 

The fact that this is John Cox's third produc- 
tion of Capriccio suggests that, for him. La 
Roche is the true hero of the piece: the grandi- 
loquent theatre director who embodies the no- 
tion that practical men have the best qualifica- 
tions to be idealists. Strauss must have thought 
so too, for his original foreword (given in the 
programme) is much more interesting about 
orchestra and voice than anything anybody 
says on stage about music and verse. 

To win the Countess's favour, the poet Oli- 
vier and the composer Fiamand debate the 
supremacy of their rival arts (a debate which is 
so exnsperatingly insubstantial and simple- 
minded that we can easily understand why -in 
this production at any rate - the Countess has 
made such a point of collecting paintings). 
Their large, vague claims arc used to conceal a 
complete lack of analytical commitment to the 
questions. For instance, whnt on earth is to be 
■ done with (lie idea that thcnlre shows us 
ourselves ns if through a magic mirror? Worse 
still, this charming piffle is offered as though it 
takes care of the matter. 

The spirit of La Roche wins here in unex- 
pected moments: even the practical matter of 
the theatre having to sell drinks has been 
forced upon the conductor, Norman Del Mar, 
against his emphatic condemnation of an inter- 
val in the third volume of his Richard Strauss. 

_ On the first night, the orchestra only played 
with panache in the twenty minutes im- 
mediately after the interval, and though Del 

Mellowness is all 

Peter Kemp 

SHAKESPEARE 
Love’s Labour's Lost 
BBC2 

Love's Labour's Lost is plugged into its period 
as into a life-support system. Pulled out of 
topical context, most of its jokes expire. And' ' 
even ip context, batteries of footnotes are 
needed to galvanize the play’s petrified guyings 
of defunct absurdities back to life. Regrettably 
for the modern director, there’s no easy means ■ 
by which Shakespeare’s burlesque of late-Eli- 
zabelhan literary, dramatic and verbal extrava- 
gances can be made accessible nowadays. With 
its pastiche and its parody so rooted in a sped- 
fic cultural phase, much of the comedy has an 
unavoidably antiquarian look: What makes its 
thickets of dead wood worth pushing through, 
of course, is that the play also sees the sprout- 
ing of a fresher, more durable type of- 
Shakespearean comedy, Characteristic! hemes 
emerge - such as the ousting of affectation by ' 

' affection. Amid its stylistic contortions, the 
ft^play Iqoks both back and forward. Conflicting, 
aims twist it into a highly artificial attack upon , 
attificiBlity/aworkthat revels in the linguistic 
excesses'll deplores. 

,• : ' Elijah Moshinsky’s version , ‘however, tries 
to give the play wider appeal by travestying it-, 

. ; starting 'with, the wrenching pf it from its Eli- 
' 1 zabethap context into the eiahteenth century. 

• At oncc wayw&rd add unoriginal (Peter Brook 

' offered >/ sfrnilar; Wdtteau-esjque treatment tit: 
Stratfordin 1946) ftthis approaclyprbves pnablq 
; to accommodate whole sections of the play.: a ; 
. problem NfdsliirtsRy resolves by discording or . 
^ reworking them. , ' i' . , 

His production divides . the. action between; 

■ twomaifi setripgs.Navarrc's‘cclib»ile Academe 
is located in a cold-fit library, nerpss who$d 

chilly spaces -jittered with .frigid statyia^-y and, 

leathern tome* -tread bc>igfced Wbuld-be phi-, 
losdphes. Opposed to this is the milieu. of the 
, French princess (flayed with gentle delicacy by 
Maureen Lipman jn die production's one iipt- 
able performance) . Here , a Watteau-like me!- 
lowness obtain S. Ladies in pahniered silk?- old ' 

* gold vgf.eeni^h.grqy, dufyr pink -a^ ra(lge t^m T) 
selves', 'their fans aria ruffed wrists into pfe- 


Mar was not rigid in tempo, he was dull in 
colour and rhythm. On the other hand, all the 
liveliness of theatre that the spirit of La Roche 
would have wanted is well supplied. Jack 
Notman provides a set that teasingly continues 
the tone and frieze mouldings of the Theatre 
Royal into the semi-circular room - like a 
magic mirror, if you must put it that way. And 
the room responds perfectly to whatever 
atmosphere of space was required of it, for the 
Countess alone or for the tumult of the ninth 
scene. Francis Bgerton as the Italian tenor pro- 
duces a hugely funny, judicious pastiche of the 
voice of Tito Schipa. It is exactly this pastiche, 
“character" and theatre, situation and move- 
ment, that the opera needs and here receives. 
The debate is irrelevant, but the nostalgia is 
not. By up-dating the action from the 1770s to 
the 1920s, because of the audience's supposed 
inability to cope with characters of another 
age, something very neat is achieved. For us 
the 1930s have a junk-shop and jazz-age false 
nostalgia, while the 1920s are merely “dated", 
an ideal neutral ground on which to set out 
Strauss's own nostalgia. 

Strauss dotes over his own music, on and on, 
ever more as the piece progresses; remember- 
ing perhaps that the Countess is a widow, Cox 
has her dote over herself in the last scene as if 
sculpting her figure with her hands. It is an 
oddly forceful moment, also quite chilling, the 
first point at which something intricate, even 
creepy, might be on offer. If Capriccio is, as 
Strauss claimed, his testament, it is made here 
a testament to narcissism, shown in vanity, 
ambition, achievement, desire, skill, patron- 
age, and, if it were not so flimsily character- 
ized, love. It is not the magic here that matters 
but rather that gilt mirror - as if it were the 
largest picture in the Countess's collection. 


turesque groupings against n background of 
amber haze or russet distances. 

This transformation, allowing the director 
much indulgence in tableau vlvant effects, 
turns the production into something that im- 
pinges on the eye rather than the ear. It also 
ensures that many of Shakespeare’s scenes 
can’t be presented as they’re intended. The 
multiple eavesdropping episode, for instance, 
which the text makes clear takes place in a 
park, is confined to the library. Opportunities 
for unnoticed lurking being thin on the ground 
here, Moshinsky has to resort to awkward- 
nesses such as perching Berowne, supposedly 
unseen, In full view on top of a ladder. Textual 
obstacles to the change of scene are swept Aside 
with brisk fatuity: as when Navarre’s cbupldt- 
'T haye been closely shrouded in this bush,/ 
And mark’d you both; and for yoti both did 
blush" - is absurdly Te-y/ritten as “I have been 
closely shrouded in this book, /Arid mark'd 
you both, and at you both did look." 

Such tamperings arc riot untypical. Chunks 
• of the play are arbitrarily shuffled; lines epito- 
miring a character; jettisoned. Not that the 
latter. is of great moment in this production, 
wt\ere many of the. characters are turned up- 
side down iriy way . Armado is metamorphosed, 
from . Hispanic braggart . to ipfid^eemlhg 


John Deathridge 


Wagner 
Channel 4 


The composer portrait is unusually well suited 
to the medium of film, yet it is a difficult genre 
to master. Two memorable failures are Abel 
Gance's Beethoven (1936), which indulges 
shamelessly in the cult of “genius" associated 
with Beethoven’s name, and the malicious re- 
jection of this very same image in Mauricio 
Kagel's Ludwig van (1969-70). Only rarely 
have directors found a convincing way of dis- 
tancing a film from a composer’s (usually prob- 
lematical) reputation without losing sight of his 
popular appeal. Jean-Marie Straub succeeded 
in Anna Magdalena Bach by allowing Gustav 
Leonhardt to represent rather than “play" 
Johann Sebastian. Ken Russell, too, turned 
Elgar into a good film with unfiissy photogra- 
phy and a terse commentary. 

Charles Wood's Wagner , directed and 
edited by Tony Palmer, looked at first as 
though it would survive the embarrassing 
hyperbole of the announcement - “one of the 
most beautifully photographed motion pic- 
tures in history with a cast list that reads like 
a monument to British acting". Magnificent 
opening sequences show Wagner's coffin being 
carried by gondola along the Canale Grande. 
Images of molten brass, statues in the making, 
and endless rows of souvenirs promise some 
distance from, and insight into, the oppressive 
image of Der Melster that has plagued Wag- 
ner's reputation. The music is apt (Siegfried's 
Trauermarsch) and the sharp exchange in the 
opening scene between Wagner and Meser, a 
philistine music-dealer who published Wag- 
ner’s early operas, again raises hopes that we 
are in for an exciting and instructive evening. 

It is not to be. Continuity begins to lapse 
soon after the Dresden Revolution when, dur- 
ing a boat-ride across Lake Ztirich, Wagner’s 
famous beret moves disconcertingly right- 
wards to the middle of his head. Not much later 
the screen is teeming with familiar faces mostly 
looking stiff and under-rehearsed, who turn 
the film quickly into something like a Wagner- 
ian Madame Tussaud's. Sadly, Richard Burton 
looks unwell and increasingly ill at ease in the 
title role. Even Vittorio Storaro’s excellent 
photography quickly palls. Evocative views of 

Elevating Alice 

Rosemary Dinnage 

WIN WELLS 

Gertrude Stein and a Companion 
Bush Theatre 

A- companion is just about all that Alice B. 
Toklas means to us: a i shadowy figure who 
wrote & cookery book and didn’t write her own 
autobiography (Stein, of course, did that). 
Gertrude Stein herself remains celebrated 
chiefly for having written The Autobiography 
of Alice B. Toklas, which, is about the back- 
■ ■ ground to thelr joint life, &s well as for knowing 


Anglo-Sa_ x on .Moth , his joy page-.a**tertder. Pipassoand 

juyeqa 1 - becomes a middle-aged m&nsefvant a rose- is a rose” (a phrase that has acquired a 
»;.» ( to represent 'the M rt<* autonomfauiltfeW itvownlhal we 


Ui f apt Hercules In the. pagedrit of the Nine 
. Wpfihfes, he’s reduced to eriteririg on, Ips. 
kneps). Qostard Isn't clownish. Jaquenetta is! 
tidiid up from a sexpot bumpkin ipto a cle- 
: ip urc, well-spoken figure, sedately dressed and 


borrow wheri we iyanj ; to be emphatic). 
Precious Jittle else remairis. Marmoreally con- 
: vinced that she was >a genius,, she lasts as a . 
personage rather thari a- writer; the iexperi- 




snow-covered alps or gorgeous interiors may 
look enticing, but they arc mere gloss without a 
strong script and clear direction to support 
them. 

Tony Palmer's almost naive bid for authen- 
ticity is one of the film’s central flaws. Burton 
underwent "a physical transformation on the 
set", he told The Times , (January 30, 1982), 
and ended up looking “uncannily" like Wag- 
ner. (At no point in this five-hour epic does 
Burton bear even the slightest resemblance to 
Wagner.) Many shots and poses are deliberate-; 
ly made to look like contemporary photo-' 
graphs, old trains and steamships are brought 
out of limbo, and original locations are used 
wherever possible. Friedrich Pecht’s portrait 
of 1864-5 is repainted to make it look like 
Burton (so much for the “uncanny” resembl- 
ance) and supplemented for good measure 
with a detail from a Inter photograph by Franz 
Hanfstaengl. Malvina Schnorr von Carolsfeld 
(Gwyneth Jones) sings Isolde’s Verkldrung 
against a crude backdrop imitation of the ori- 
ginal third act design of the first Tristan peri 
formances by Angelo Quaglio II. And for a. 
split-second showing in a scene between Wag- 
ner and the Venice Councillor of Police, Ange- 
lo Crespi (Franco Nero), Palmer has taken the 
trouble to hunt down a facsimile of the 
Dresdener Anzeiger for May 19, 1849, contain- 
ing a warrant for Wagner’s arrest. Palmer’s 
obsessive concern for these and many other 
museological details reveals the coffee-table- 
book mentality at the core of the film and the 
faint air of caricature that surrounds it. Despite 
the outward sophistication of Wagner , the sim- 
ple-minded use of documentation and authen- 
tic local colour without any kind of distancing 
lends it the flavour of a faded historical romance 
not far removed from Gance’s Beethoven film. 

Palmer is at his best when he simply Ignores 
history. Fantastic images of an exploding swan 
and the scenes in Nibelhcim are worth seeing, 
and so is the sight of Wagner's apartment in 
Paris overrun with bemused copyists preparing 
for. Tannhttuser. The best scene, I feel, is the 
completely fictitious discussion between the 
three Munich officials Pfeuffer, Pfistermeistcr 
and Pfordten (Lawrence Olivier, John Gielgud 
and Ralph Richardson) about a dress rehearsal 
for Tristan, not least because they could hi ,• 
talking about Wagner. "One felt", says an 
exasperated Sir Ralph at one point, "that it 
would go on and on nnd on and on . . • j or • 


long, devoted partnership; the throng who frt* '• 
quented the Stein salon (imitations of Heminfr 
way, of Mubel Dodge, of interviewing repPj •' 
ters); Stein’s difficulty in getting her work pub- 
lished and Alice Toklas’s masterminding Q‘ ib / ". 
private printing; the success of The. Atijp 
biography of Alice B. Toklas and the coft*. •••; 
sequent curious spectnclc of Gertrude SjJjB . 
returning to the United States to lecture to tw . ^ 
natives; the- World Wars (“we always speijd ■ ; . ; 
our wars in France”); the paradox of the Stem ■ . 
picture collection becoming worth a irigp ■ r. V 
dollars, and Us forced removal from the agek*. , . r ; 
Alice after her friend’s death,. ■ ' .A_-- •£... 

, Gertrude Stein and a Companion ■ f .. 

story; the scene in which mutual love Is W ; ^ 
dared is elegant, unsentimental, and fUesBl*;^ . l. 
an arrow to its mark. The Import ' •; 

that “it was she who made it all 
Miriam Margoiyes is entirely Gertrudo, ■ 
smail, fierce Pope, infallible but vulflW* . , : /. 1 
(she is “Baby", Alipe is “Pussy"). One cap ^ - ; 
why she should have wanted , to act ;ft 

the play. Nevertheless, the evening k . 
Natasha Morgan's as Alice - drily witty* P • 
rise, ever faithful arid loving (wasshe real j 
beautiful?) And did Hemingway, liriM ! .;fe 
really., want ■ to sleep with , 

“Tremendous Ideal" roars Gertru<te, r 9!^ ;p-; 
'her eyes. ! , : •' J 

Miiqh is rifled from the bons.ntott or: . £ 
Autobiography:. Alice as a generai wom ;• 

so much lose a battle as mislay It; 
portrait of Gertrude did not look llkeb«* 
she grew to look like It; when she wrote a 
i&woseJs a rose’.’, the rose was red ; 
time In 600 years of literature. *" 
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DAVID NORBROOK 

Poetry and Politics In the English Renaissance 
345pp. Routledge and Kegan Paul. £15.95. 
0710097786 


As times change, some of the unquestioned 
assumptions of the quite recent past may come 
to took extremely odd. How, for example, was 
the poetry of Spenser depoliticized? This re- 
markable achievement cannot be credited to 
any single authority; it was the work of many 
independent critics and reached its most in- 
transigent form in the 1960s, when at last it 
became feasible to devote an entire book to 
Book V of The Faerie Queene without paying 
much attention to historical allegory; a neat 
trick if you consider the presence of such char- 
acters as Belga and her seventeen daughters. 
Of course not everybody followed this trend. 
Some were finding out in detail about the inti- 
mate relations between the Book of Revelation 
and Tudor Protestant propaganda, with im- 
plications for Book I; others tried to crack the 
political allegory of the obscure Church of Isis; 
but on the whole they were not thought of as 
doing the poet much service. If he was to be 
saved for the canon it must be by other means. 

Great poetry in the post-Symbolist era 
was not allegorical, and, whatever the opinions 
of the poets, rarely political. If religious, it 
mustn't be radical or hectoring, prophetic or 
apocalyptic. David Norbrook believes that the 
Scrutiny group, which wanted MUton dis- 
lodged and cared nothing for Spenser, must 
bear much of the blame for the neglect of the 
Protestant prophetic tradition; they preferred 
a poetry of the middle Anglican way, Donne, 
Herbert. Jonson. In fact that group was less 
wantonly negligent of the political implications 
of poetry than (he New Critics, and the attack 
on Milton developed spontaneously from 
many sides. To rescue Milton, or Spenser, it 
seemed necessary to soft-pedal their Protes- 
tant prophetic strains. ’ 

The novelty of Dr Norbrook’s thesis is that 
he looks at these and other poets of the same 
tradition and finds them valuable not in spite of 
but because of their politics. He aims to correct 
the distortions of history we have all inherited, 
and in bringing off that ambition he has written 
a book of exceptional interest. Nothing he dis- 
cusses will be quite the same again. 

Of course he has predecessors; Frances 
Yates long ago documented the apocalyptic 
imperialism of courtly Elizabethan and Jaco- 
bean propagandist history, and changed the 
look of Spenser for anybody who cared to read 
her. But Norbrook’s concern is less with the 
court than with radical Protestants the court 
mistrusted, and he owes less to Yates than to 
dozens of lesser scholars. He has sucked the 
honey of a hundred articles. It seetris evident 
that he himself holds quite strong views, but 
they haven't got in the way of his historical 
scholarship; in the nature of the case he has to 
neglect some aspects of the poetry he dis- 
cusses, but on the whole his treatment of the 
subject is just, as well as novel. 

The book begins with More and ends with 
MUton, with Spenser, Sidney, Greville, Jonson 
and the Stuart Spenserlans in between. There 
is very little on the dramatic writings .of the 
period, and Shakespeare is hardly mentioned, 
but the undertaking is quite large enough as it 
is to disqualify complaint on that score. Nor- 
brook uses Walter Benjamin’s formula (uses it, 
indeed, rather monotonously) to divide writers 
into those who politicize aesthetics and those 
who aestheticize politics. The second of these 
types is represented principally by Jonson, 
with the court masque as its characteristic 
genre. The first (s the radical; prophetic Protes- 
tant, using many kinds but retaining an interest 
in (he eclogue as a vehicle for political and 
ecclesiastical comment. It Is not to be thought 
that such adverse comment is often very bold, 
nor that it is upiforni.' Spenser; for example, 
had very illiberal views on Ireland, and was 
the proponent of a quasi-imperialist militancy 
much in excess of : anything 1 the Queen 


Hooker were better guides to Spenser’s 
thought than his own writings. 

Our interest in the celebration of royal au- 
thority has tempted us to forget the traditional 
opposition to its excesses. Humanism was by 
no means invariably at the service of monar- 
chical pretensions; like La BoCtie in France, 
though perhaps more cautiously, More was 
willing to venture across the boundaries of con- 
ventional politics. And when, as Norbrook 
puts it, the humanist dialogue yielded place to 
Protestant prophecy as the dominant literary 
mode of the reign of Edward VI , political com- 
ment became for a time more stringent and 
more open. 

We needed a new look at this “drab" litera- 
ture, and at its influence on the Elizabethans. 
We could have read the pseudonymous “Luke 
Shepherd" in W. C. Hazlitt's nineteenth-cen- 
tury collection; but we probably didn't, and he is 


ably, less fully examined. It is certainly elusive, 
and, as Norbrook remarks, it has “a deeper 
suspicion of false resolutions, or deceptive 
claims to transcendence”. He is less persuasive 
on its supposed “alienation effects", giving us 
an example Arthur's erotic vision of Glnriana 
in l.ix. It is right, though, to set the poem in a 
context of courtly love, here seen in its political 
bearing, as actualizing a metaphor of subjec- 
tion. There is no attempt to provide the large- 
scale analysis of Book I which, as the author 
says, we badly need; and on particular allegor- 
ies such as those of Merciila and Isis Church (he 
book has little to add. This is a disappointment, 
but Norbrook’s aim is rather to clear the 
ground than to work it. He makes much sense 
of Spenser’s politics in general, and that is n 
notable service. It may be too much (o say that 
“the allegorical core of Book V portrays a pre- 
dominantly Puritan Parliament approving the 



Fraiicfablglo's “Triumph of Cicero", reproduced from Dynasty and Destiny In Medici Art: Pontormo. 
Leo X. and the two Cm\mmbyJanet Cox-Reartck (456pp, with fony-one black-and-white if lustrations. 
Guildford: Princeton University Press. £91. 50. 0691 04023 0). 


approved. Btit hi eta Still be quite properly 
seen as onDosed to the sort of cultural conser- 


seen as oppos^d to the sort of cultural conser- 
vatism represented by JonSon; and it is certain- 
ly wrong to thltik of him as a “mouthpiece of 
of ficial policies” i Nortribpk remarks with sorpe 


justice<hatCFiticshavo4>ehaved.aslf-Fidnptad- 

• . V . •- : ft$#4v».*»/ii t‘i f.i’J V :ri 


mentioned neither in C. S. Lewis's Oxford His- 
tory nor in the Cambridge Bibliography. So his 
lively satire oa Corpus Christi may be a sur- 
prise. It appeared in 1548, the year in which 
Cranmer abolished the feast - another blow to 
Catholic sacramentalism, along with Bible 
translations and the campaign against images. 
Edwardian Protestantism also revived Lang- 
land; Piers Plowman was edited by Robert 
Crowley, and supposed by John Bale to be the 
work of Wyclif. Crowley, briefly mentioned by 
Lewis as a “poetaster", is for Norbrook an 
apocalyptic poet. The Ghibelline views of 
Dante were imported; The Pardoner's Tale 
was “radicalized”. Altogether, poetry and 
politics came close during the years of trium- 
phant Pr6tes(antism. - ' ( /' 

- This rather populist apocalypticism-faded in 
the new feign, though it did not die. The new 
poetry was more complex.and ambiguous, as 
The Shepherd's Calendar testifies: Norbrook is 
less interested in this strange work as a set of 
paradigms for poetry than- as a set of rather' 
obscure political-ecclesiastical ' observations. 
He changes our View of it without claiming to 
have solved all its problems, or even suggesting 
that they are all soluble. The older conventions 
of antl-Cathollc polemic are now used against 
the Anglican hierarchy, but Spenser is not so 
clearly "Edwardian" as Marprelate; he is', of 
course, not eVen anti- episcopal, sinpe he 
admires Grindal. He is simply Low Church 
He opposes the Alerison marriage, though . 
cautiously, and wants active support for fellow- 
ProteStants in the Netherlands. Spenser is less . 
militant t|iad Leicester, but although he veils 
sonie bf his opinion^ (he pdctn |s very topical 
and unmistakably reformist; it is menot to be 
useful, fl?Harvey, against Nashe; maintained 
poetry obght tq be> 

vThe-Fdenei understand^ 

-Lti. .'S'i i * VJ 


execution of a reigning monarch"i but that it is 
a strong defence of the Leicester- Essex foreign 
, policies, in a generally apocalyptic context, is 
dear enough. And it is in accord with his usual 
moderation that Norbrook finds little politics 
in Book VTI, refusing even to mention the old 
and improbable conjecture that the Titaness 
represents Arabella Stuart with her unaccept- 
able claims to the succession. Part of the skill 
necessary to making sense of Spenser is to 
know when this sort of proposition is plausible 
and when it is not. 

On the Arcadia, treated as a politicized 
Italian courtly romance, and on Sidney in gen- 


eral, Norbrook is excellent; and the study of 
Greville mav be the most impressive part or the 


Greville may be the most Impressive part of the 
book. This dark poet, this poet of “hurt im- 
aginations", comments on the “voluntary serv- 
itude" of peoples without departing from the 
position that there was no remedy but resigna- 
tion. He knew that “the Neoplatonic concep- 
tion of the; political world held together by 
love” was one mbre of the “shows” by which L 
we are beguiled, M a deceitful disguise behind 
which the true relationships are those o( 
domination and exploitation”. And indeed 
shows and shadows are as important to Greville 
ns tp Shakespeare, and much more clearly in 
the service of a dissenting politics. Not sur- 
prisingly, Greville fell foul of the rampdnt 
censorship of the. 1630s. And although in him 
"thp voice of radical humanism has lapsed into a 
self-protective stutter”, he of all these political 
poets Seems to have something tu say to our 
own times. Norbrook suggests that his adop- 
tion of the Taciteari. (n'anner reflects the melan- 
choly view of his Latin original (hat there was. 
rib hope of restoring the virtues of the republic, 
the politicians being so corrupted by imperial 
rule. The peOpie. whp in principle make kings- 


but they are kepi at an impossible and ignorant 
distance by the use of the doctrine of “myster- 
ies of slate”, or, if you like, the Official Secrets 
Act; and their attention is fixed elsewhere by 
the provision of “shows”, while the state moves 
towards what Greville in the Life of Sidney 
called a “precipitate absoluteness”. 

Yet a hundred read Jonson for every one 
that reads Greville; and Jonson is in some ways 
the villain of this book, the great purveyor of 
deceptive shows, the laureate anti-prophet and 
collaborator with Stuart absolutism. He would 
willingly have celebrated the marriage ot 
Charles to a Spanish Habsburg; he dignified 
the most extreme hierarchical assumptions; he 
professed to celebrate the old “organic order* 1 
but hobnobbed with .the crooked usurer Sir 
William Cockayne. It will do us no harm to 
have available this harsher portrait of a poet 
who, for all his boldness and Tor all the vicissi- 
tudes he brought on himself, did comply with 
ultimate authority. It enables Norbrook to 
bring out of the shadows the poets of the rival 
tradition. They were not given much rein 
under the Stuarts. James was a great dis- 
appointment to them; their hopes in ‘Prince 
Henry were dashed by his early death; there 
ambitions for Protestant empire were irrevoc- 
ably broken by the defeat of Elizabeth Stuart 
nnd her husband the Elector Palatine at the 
White Mountain in 1620. But that these were 
lost cnuscs should not entail the total oblivion 
of their poetic supporters. Norbrook shares 
Milton’s admiration for William Browne, with 
his Protestant shepherds, CalcndarAikc com- 
plaints, and pointed topical allusions, suggest- 
ing that this apparently incongruous associa- 
tion of faerie mythology with political radical- 
ism remained u feuture of the English poetic 
tradition down to Queen Mab. He also has 
good words for another poet not very accus- 
tomed to hear them, namely George Wither, 
whose work sometimes harks back to the mili- 
tancy of “Edwardian" Protestantism, with its 
European and indeed world-wide ambitions. 

Tiie great scandals involving Frances 
Howard. Countess first of Essex and then of 
Somerset, provide an occasion for sorting the 
poets into rival camps. In order to marry the 
royal favourite Robert Can, this young woman 
needed a divorce from the Earl of Essex. The 
stately celebration of this second marriage 
would be undertaken only by those who 
wanted to get on at court; Donne, for example. 
Ben Jonson showed his colours by writing 
masques for both the marriages; the first was 
the great Hymenaei. Two years after the 
second. Sir Thomas Overbury died of poison, 
and Frances and her husband were convicted 
of murder, though the sentence was not carried 
out. The opposition made this an occasion for 
further attacks on the court, but Jonson 's . 
courtly panegyrics simply grew more bland and 
fulsome. “It was becoming a little difficult”, 
says Norbrook judiciously, for Jonson “to main- • 
tain credibility as a moral authority.” The 
poets of the Protestant apocalyptic strain, on 
the other hand, remained moral and consis- 
tent, attacking the pro-Spanish policies of 
Charles, criticizing Buckingham, detesting 
Laud.' 

Milton, who knew these poets, also knew 
Jonson. This book ends with a long and origin- 
al study of the early MUton as inheritor of the 
. prophetic tradition. The Nativity Ode reflects 
the apocalyptic revival of the 1630s. and so, in 
its way. does Comas. But Counts sets us some 
notorious problems. It is a “show", produced 
in collaboration with a royalist composer and 
in some measure indebted to Jonson's masque 
Pleasure Reconciled to Virtue. The argument 
here is that Coiwti is a “reformed” masque, 
having perhaps a relation to Jonson's of the 
sort that Griiidal's position has to Laud's. That 
doesn't dispose of all the difficulties. Much has 
of late been made of a possible connection 
between the Cnstlehaven scandal and Milton's 
poem. Lady. Alice Egert on. the fifteen-year- 
old who played the' Lady, had a wicked kins- 
man, the Earl of Costlchavcn, who three years 
earlier had been executed for virtually un- 
speakable Sadist perversions. Hus the emph- 
asis on the Lady's chnsl it y anything to do’ with 
the cause cttl&bre? Nth really: the enchanted 
cup. of Comus is the. traditional apocalyptic 
image of idolatry, and (hechastity of the Lady, 
Jike that of Una, is an image of the (rue faith. 
She is given a correct political philosophy to 
itpitclj. bne^that is.^n tical ( of t cou rt|^ exccssft 
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including excessive authority. And what she 
has to say on this subject is markedly different 
from anything the Cavalier poets would expect 
from a woman. 

Mere the feminism that smoulders through- 
out the book is allowed a brief flare-up. One is 
glad of this, if only because it gives the author 
a chance to quote, as a slight indication of 
change in the air. from the anonymous Cole- 
orton masque of 1618. securely hidden from 
modern eyes in R. Brotanek's Die Englischen 
Maskenspiefe, Vienna. 1902. The masque is 
“playful" but its arguments may not be without 
“a certain seriousness" nnd might now be 
thought wholly serious: 

_ know your Strength & your own Vcrtues sec 
which in evcric Several grace 
of the mind, or of (he face. 

Gives women right to have Prloritic. 

Brave Amazonian Dames 
Made no count of Mankind but 
for a filt to be at the Run. 

Tree Her gives the brightest flames; 

Mcnns overawing tames 

And Pcdantlikc our active Spirits smother. 

Leorne. Virgins, to live free: 

Alas, would it might bcc. 

wcomer could live and lie with one another! 

Like Spenser's Ac rosin and the Blatant 
Beast. Cotnus is still “on the loose" at the end 
□f the masque: it would hardly be sage and 
_ serious tn suggest otherwise. Moreover the 
Lady's heroism is passive, us always in Milton. 
She argues aggressively, but needs divine aid. 
At the end of Pleasure Reconciled to Virtue we 
learn that Virtue is “By her own light, to every 
eye / More seen, more known when Vice is 
by"; but Comtes ends with a variation of some 
significance: “if Virtue feeble were. / Heaven 
itself would stoop to her”. This may not quite 
mean what Norbrook says, that Virtue “may 
_ be 'feeble' without divine aid”, but it is satisfac- 
torily different from Jonson's conclusion. And 
it surely is significant that these rational and 
principled lectures should be given by a 
woman. Norbrook tells us about the formid- 
able Lady Eleanor Davies, sister to the appal- 
ling Castlehaven; an apocalyptic prophetess 
banned from publication in England; she went 
to Holland and wrote a poem about Belshaz- 
zar, foretelling the doom of those who feasted 
in Banqueting Houses . She was unkind enough 
to reprint this work after the King's execution 
outside the Banqueting House Inigo Jones had 
built for his father's absolutist celebrations. 
Milton, in theseearly daysat any rate, is milder 
than Lady Eleanor, but his reconciliation of 
virtue and pleasure is not in the Jonsonian 

- manner of the Banqueting House but in the 
manner of the Protestant shepherds. 

Lycidas, despite the obvious assault on the 
clerical establishment, is also apocalyptic and 
prophetic in obscurer ways, and Norbrook 
does justice to the originality with which it 
handles a long-established genre, giving it a 
high political charge; he makes useful compari- 
sons with the contemporary elegies on the 
death of Jonson. Lycidas joins the other poems 
here treated as a 'response to the increasingly 
reactionary mood of the tipie, and as an 
attempt to politicize aesthetics just when 

• Charles, trying to impose his views on rational- 
istic Scottish Protestants, was unavailingly 
seeking to do the opposite. 

• v’. This bold, finely researched and well-written 
r book should haye a decisive, effect qn our 
. thinking about the poetry of the English Re- 
naissance. It therefore seems essential to enter 
a protest against its mean, cheeseparing pre- 
sentation. I* is set froip camera-ready copy 
"without a justified right margin aqd wi|h too 
: many thinly printed words crowded on to the 

page.'Cbrrections have been made carelessly, 
" the type even thinner and the inserts slanting 
• down from the line. It is. I’m persuaded, not 
only my dimming: eyes that, were. tested; for 
llifire are tqjrtgs that ought to have been edr- 
; -^reeled ancj weren't, , perhaps because nobody! 

- could bjear.to redd through the book; the notes 

- tire ample arid valuable, but if you miss the first 
reference to a boqk or article a n<j pave only the 
autliorls naine to go by* you are at the mercy of 
the; index ,1 which does not- always record that 
/lame:, eg, p307, '.reference to /‘Hough", who 
isn’t indexed. Everybody: interested ; in the. 
period should soldier an through these 150*000 

! ; words,.. but. a .wprk'i of such importance, 

• . shouldd 1 ? be so'gn’mly reader-tepellent. I sup J 
; - pase jt iwiH be:s a |^/hj , l nowadays you can’t 
expert fihyth'fng BeTter' for a mete £f5‘.95.""' 
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GLYNP. NORTON 

The Ideology nod Language of Translation In 
Renaissance France and their Humanist 
Antecedents 
361pp. Geneva: Droz. 

ANN MOSS 

Poetry and Fable: Studies in mythological 
narrative in sixteenth-century France 
184pp. Cambridge University Press. £22.50. 

0 521 258808 

Attempts to devise theories of translation tend 
to prove the axiom that translation evades 
theory. To judge by the efforts of Lawrence 
Humphrey, the only Renaissance scholar who 
proposed a detailed method for translators, the 
same is true of method. The act of translation, 
once one begins to think about it at any level 
but the most pragmatic, pulls down on one’s 
head all the most acute problems in the nature 
of language and languages. 

While cautiously acknowledging the 
Steincresque dimensions of this question, Glyn 
Norton gets down to the business of examining 
in exienso the principal humanist accounts of 
translation from the late fourteenth century to 
the end of the sixteenth century, with particu- 
lar reference to France. The work of some 
thirty theorists is described and analysed in a 
series of discrete nnd dense sections, so that 
anyone who is interested in the topic can front 
now on use the study virtually as a reference 
work. Certain names - Dolet, Du Bellay, Pet- 
tier, Ramus, Henri Estienne- are predictable 
enough, but beside them appear other, less 


familiar ones: Joachim P6rion, whose Latin 
treatise was published in the same year as 
Dolet's Maniere de bien traduire, but who has 
been almost entirely neglected; Guillaume 
Durant, whose linking of translation, para- 
phrase and gloss in practical demonstrations 
implies an open and flexible relationship be- 
tween text, translator and reader; or Abel 
Mathieu, author of two idiosyncratic Devis ol 
1559 and 1560 which Norton chooses ns his 
crowning illustration of Renaissance thought 
on translation. 

Despite this division into micro-studies, the 
book is carefully designed to demonstrate the 
range of possibilities from the “liternlist tem- 
per” of humanist grammarians to the rhetorical 
approach which moves outwards via para- 
phrase towards imitatio. The iiteralist question 
is explored above all via the Renaissance 
glosses on Horace's **nec verbo verbuni 
reddere fidus/ interpres", which is susceptible 
of being read in diametrically opposed ways: 
Norton shows that it was cited in support both 
of the Sorbonne’s censure of humanist philo- 
logy and of some of the most refined ap- 
plications of that philology. The book 
would be worth reading for this development 
alone. 

Later, Norton speaks of the importance of 
Ciceronianism in associating translation with 
rhetoric, a hypothesis which works all the 
better if one allows for the extent to which 
Erasmian strictures forced Dolet and others to 
sharpen their sense of the impossibility of 
resurrecting unmodified the texts of the past. 
Not surprisingly, metaphor turns out to play a 
cardinal role in the articulation of theory, and 
especially of rhetorically biased theory: figures 


Brainchild of its time 


George Parfitt 

WILLIAM KERRIGAN 

The Sacred Complex: On the psychogenesis of 
"Paradise Lost" . 

344pp, Harvard University Press. £2 1 .25 
0674 785002 

JUDITH A. KATES 

Tasso and Milton: The problem of Christian 
epic 

181pp. Associated University Presses. £16.50. 

0 838 75046 X 

A psychogenetlc study of Paradise Lost 
assumes that the poem is “child" of its author 
and that examination of Milton's psychology 
can help us with cruces in the text. William 
Kerrigan Is clear that text is not subordinate to 
author, but also for him text is neither auto- 
nomous nor anonymous in a structuralist spnse. 

In The ’Sacred Complex he tells us that- we 
should not "teach the pbet bur cornmopplaces" . 
and he pauses in a note to show awareness of. 
the dangers of "conducting psychoanalytic in- 
terpretation with reiHed equations". Kefrigah 
wants not to be'reductiviSt, yet perhaps has to 
be, for involvement with ego, and super-ego, 
the primal scene, transference and so on means 
that he is primarily concerned with the classic 
patterns of Freudian psychology In Milton's art 
; and life; patterns which, ifFfeud js .correct, 
must exist i n Milton. lt is, then .hardly surpris- . 
ing that tterrigari finds evidence ' to' support ; .. 
claims fori the presence of Freudian patterns, 
and it should be added that the approach facili- 
tates interesting comments ' on MilfonV rete-, 

. tiopship with his father and oh the significance ! 
of blindness. • I':.- 

For Kerrigan blindness is almost, prerequi- 
site for Paradise Lost, just as Christopher Hill I 
sees political defeat Iti a similar way. Both 
views are plausible; neither .; ,, expJnins’ , ;ihe ■ 

, poem; and it is here that doubts begin to. enter, ' 

• Kerrigan hasliltle to say about style ancjto spy ! 
little abbot style is to risk passing from Wbrk to 

; author and to subvert! the artfulness of art. 

• Then again, Kerrigan says, ?1. wish to eqipha-! > 
size the coincidence of; the mstorical mppient; - 

. of EngJartd. Wi(li ,t{te personal moment of her;! 
prophet"; but his failure to follow this throiigh, , 
seriously reducesthp impact of.^s book. \VHeh:: 
h6 Bsks, “Why might 'the creator of Partidtse 
v Lost biame. God?", he. apswejs In' terms , p£; ! 
blindness (of course) nnd dehtjpsyfchDlogy* f . 


challenge to faith which came to others also, 
before and at the Restoration. Separation of 
individual from social psychology will not do 
with Paradise Lost. 

Kerrigan is a good enough reader to make 
useful comments on Milton; on the "tantaliz- 
ation" of Satan, for example, and on Satan's 
denial and imitation of God. But remarks like 
"Milton’s fullest treatments of the [Oedipus] 
myth are the residue in symbolism of his 
attempts to harmonize the conflictual interplay 
of mother, love, and poetry" are frequent and 
(even if true) unilluminating. The psycho- 
drama Kerrigan presents provides some in- 
sights into Milton’s soul, but says little that 
enlightens the great dramas of Paradise Lost: 
the humanity of Adam and Eve and the rela- 
tionship between that humanity and the amaz- 
ing richness of Milton’s realization of Satan. 

Judith A. Kates's Tasso and Milton is written 
by a specialist in comparative iiterature, but 
the book neilhfer is concerned with the theory 
of comparative literature nor (unlike Kerri- 
gan's) acknowledges theoretical problems of 
any sort. Moreover, It is not Itself really an 
example of comparative criticism and its title 
disguises the fact that it Is mainly, about Tasso, 
Mjlton occupying only the last chapter. 

Straightforwardness, however, is the book’s 
Strength. The discussion of Gerusalenime 
Uberata. The discussion of Satan in terms of 
naissance controversy about epic and romance 
and leads to a convincing argument for the 
originality and unity, of Tasso’s poem. Sorne- 
tlmes-the writing is loose, (notable when Armi* ■ 
da’s pride and hauteur arts seen as separate 
from "conventional feminine qualities?), but 
usually: direct and modest, 'And when Kptes 
reaches Paradfse Lost shp does suggest how it 
helps to have, thought! ahput, Gerusalerpme 
Llberata. ; The discussion of Satan in terms of . 
Christian {.epic’s necessary critiqije of heroic 
idepls thraw$ ljght on ouy complex attitude to 
Satan (although there is more to say about our 
temptation by. hferolc Satan and about What is - 
signified for contemporary politics of, defeat) 
apd ihe closing remarks riboijtl^U^oh Vcri h'qh.e 
of tne heroic are; suggestive. fajithe failute of 
eplc after Paradise Lojf{ajthough something ! 
: bnf.PatydiM; : 

The bdpk?s uribglarfee ft: a ^. ^ th^^es! 
ci^afiy.hasmorqto Sfaynbou t ,M i U6ri-' bu t the" 
^tbrideddlsrtisrian df Tflwd fa Welcome.- Any- 

: could MsbfutW.hnyebeenl6hg6r.afe breferahi.. 


of physical presence, of corporal, linguistic and 
mental dynnmism, of life, fire and flight. Nor- 
ton's analysis moves with assurance between 
these metaphors nnd the concepts that carry 
them - p/irasis , energeia, enargeia and the like. 

The merit of this book is that it combines a 
detailed scholarly apparatus - “coverage", to 
put it crudely - with a willingness to set the 
detail in the context not only of Renaissance 
writing, from humanist pedagogy to Rabelais 
and Montuigne, but also of modern theoretical 
reflection. The balance is n difficult one to 
maintain, but the ambition to maintain it can- 
not be faulted. Norton's study thus takes its 
place honourably next to Thomas Greene on 
imitation, Tournon on conventions of glossing, 
C6ard and others on commentary, Fumaroii on 
rhetoric: the grouping is not merely honorific, 
but rather the sign that our understanding ol 
Renaissance writing has mnde enormous pro- 
gress in the last few years. 

Ann Moss is also interested in translation, 
imitation and interpretation, but from the 
point of view of literary practice rather than 
theoretical debate. By means of a series ol 
commentaries on the presentation of the Judg- 
ment of Paris and other myths in French prose 
and poetry, she demonstrates elegantly and 
concisely the shift from a mode of reading con- 
trolled by the codes of allegory to a predomi- 
nantly allusive reading, exemplified par excel- 
lence by Ronsard's use of contaminatio. The 
decision to emphasize the implied reading 
model in each instance works all the better 
because Moss is fully aware that ways of read- 
ing and ways of writing are as inextricably 
woven together as the hermaphrodite figure to 
which she gives prominence alongside the 
Judgment of Paris (itself a fable of judgment, 
selection, interpretation). 

The chapters on Balf and Ronsard are 
cogent illustrations of the view that Pldiade 
poetry moves towards a conception of myth in 
which “pleasure” (the aesthetic function) rele- 
gates moral “profit” to the margins. This view 
is, however, less novel in its own right, es- 
pecially .where Ronsard is concerned, than, 
when it is measured against the versions ol 
myth discussed in earlier chapters. Moss deftly 
distinguishes between the tastes, styles and 
reading habits represented by the Bible des ■ 
poi’/es, Jean Lemaire’s Illustrations de Gattle, 
the plain-style poets of the 1530s and 1540s 
(especially Franqois Habert) and the Pldiade: 
these distinctions bring into much sharper 
focus the various senses in which it is (and is • 
not) possible to speak of a "decline of allegory” . 
in this period. 

Moss’s critical apparatus and style are un-, 
equivocally English, but she does make cau- • 
tious and quite helpful use of "modern" termi- 
nology (polysemy, intertextuaiity, subtext, 
nnd so on). A hard-line theorist might find 
some of this usage reductive: "polysemous” 
and “plural" scorn to denote nny sense in which, 
more than one meaning may be attributed to a 
text, including both the controlled allegories of. 
the Bible des poStes and instances where the 
reader is encouraged to find meanings for Mm 4 
self; the terms would have been more npprep* 1 
riately used in Moss’s analysis of RonsafdV 
later, mythological poems, where the disepn* 
tinuous, essai-like form thwarts the reader’s 
attempts to make them yield a coherent raCao-, , 
ing. She is also rather inclined to lake authorial 
and editorial pronouncements ns deOnitlyc 
guides to modes of reading, a principle which.., . 4 
applied to (say) Racine, would yield cuiiQ° s ; 
results. The book ends with the nice point dwV.. 
despite the demythologlzing of Venus in th®- .• 
earlier seventeenth century, the potential .«■ 
her fable is far from exhausted: "Her revenge 
lies with Racine." One. might add that "Vdov?; 
gets her revenge on Racine's moralizing pie* " 
face, too: she always seems, one way ° r ' 

■ another, to walk off with the apple. • ' ■ ' 

But; this is quite simply a very good piece ot : 
literaty scholarship and criticism, always rt 8d v 
able., always attractive in its selection hAJj . ! 
appreciation of imaginative detail. It couW: 
profitably be placed in the hands of an InteUfy 
gent, undergraduate, while specialists 'Win 
perhaps Iearii most from its updating of'Jwn;- 
Seznec’s thesis. The theory and practice, ol 
Iconography may - for spurious reasons - 

■ unfashionable in art history, but Poetry ana, • 

Fable, demonstrates that, for ; 

poetrji. at least; the tradition of/SewiC^, 

Pp^fsbyiahd'Wlnd ls Sillbvery much* alb™ \ 
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Sleazy forms of hell 
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Robots, Androids, and Mechanical Oddities: 
The Science fiction of Philip K. Dick 
Edited by Patricia S. Warwick and Martin H. 
Greenberg 

261pp. Sou the rn Illinois U n iversi ty Press . 
0809311593 


Writers who rely fteuvily on their ability to 
improvise should have careful editors. 
Through most of Philip K. Dick's career it 
would seem that the only editorial attention 
paid to his manuscripts was a change of title. 
While this allowed him the freedom to wander, 
thematically, wherever he would, it also en- 
couraged him to get away with murder. A 
“novel'' like Lies, Inc. - originally published as 
The Unteleported Man - has pages, and entire 
chapters, so flagrantly ill-written that they 
merit a special niche in the Grub Street Hall or 
Fame. 

This is not to suggest thnt kies, Inc. repre- 
sents a chance for jaded readers to go slum- 
ming in the sleazy but exciting slum of SF. Only 
momentarily does the book offer flushes or 
genuinely inspired bad taste, us in its lip- 
smacking depiction of an alien with a penchant 
for eating its own eyes: 


Those not completely eaten, (hose which still shone 
with luster, regarded him as they rolled slightly; they 
continued to function, although no longer fixed to 
the bulbed, oozing exterior surface of the hend. New 
eyes, like tiny pale eggs, had nlrcudy begun to form, 
he perceived. They clung in clusters. 


Apologists for trashy SF usually argue that 
lame prose and wooden characters ore re- 
deemed by a profusion of exciting “ideas", but 
there is little in Lies, Inc. that merits being 
called an idea, and even that little is un- 
developed.. bungled, or trivialized. The plot's 
main premise is one suggested by Cyril Kom- 
bluth's story. "The Marching Morons", and 
recapitulated in Kombluth and Pohl’s The 
Space Merchants: colonists departing from 
Earth for a new life in the stars have been 
duped and are to find, instead of the advertised 
utopia, one form or another of hell. Dick 
makes overt reference to the Nazis’ efforts to 
disguise the nature of their death camps, and 
the mad scientist villain in this novel, Sepp von 
Einem, in so far as he is characterized at all, is 
in the Nazi beast tradition of Hollywood B- 
movies. However, having made this grim 
hypothesis, Dick spends the rest of the book 
shying away from it. He never represents in 
any dramatic way the awfulness of his garrison 
world of Whale’s Mouth. Rather, characters 
arriving there either engage in shoot-outs with 
the cops (the kind of thing that Dick could 
write in his sleep), or they are afflicted with a 
variety of LSD-induced hallucinations, none of 
which are developed with enough detail to 
yield their own narrative interest. Finally, be- 
cause of the way this expanded edition of the 
novel was cobbled together, there is a howling 
discrepancy in the plot, which has the “untele- 
ported" hero of the earlier version teleported 
for several chapters of superfluous padding, 
only in the last chapters to be restored to his 
earlier conditioh. Only a casual and un- 
developed reference to an unwitnessed “time 
warping construct" gives any indication that 
Dick was aware of the problem. Narrative con- 
sistency? Not at the speed Dick was typing in 
1964, 

Dick's posthumous reputation is now so 
large that a case can be made for publishing 
whatever his estate eah exhume from his files, 
but readers can’t say they haven't been 
warned. In a recent book of interviews with the 
autlior ( Philip K. Dick: In His Own Words, by 
Gregg Rickmann. Valentine Press. $9.95), 
Pick, in April 1981, gives his own estimate of 
[he book: 


|7Yte Unteteported Mtn\\ . . . was just a way to earn 
money. They offered me double (heir normal word 
rateif PddoanovelellobasedOn theeover. . . . And 
t did that. It wasn't very gpod. . . . The two parts 
don’t fit together at all. t 


action-adventure stuff’. It is ironic that while 
most of the mainstream novels on which Dick 
expended so much real effort and wasted so 
much hope still languish unpublished in a Cali- 
fornia library, even his must meritricious SF is 
reprinted in glossy new editions. Not. 1 sus- 
pect, because there is anyone who actually en- 
joys his worst books, but because most paper- 
back readers buy books as they do fruit, en- 
joying the good bits and throwing away what- 
ever tastes overly rotten - in this case . virtually 
the whole book. 

Though its sub-title and university press 
provenance might lead one to suppose Robots, 
Androids, and Mechanical Oddities was a work 
of criticism dealing with Dick's science fiction, 
it is, in fact, simply a collection of his stories. 
Dick produced fiction in mass quantities, but 
most of it look the form of novels. His short 
stories are rarely as bad as his worst novels but 
most are pretty lacklustre, if only because most 
were written in his apprentice years, from 1952 
to 1956, in which period he published over 
seventy-five short stories. Of the fifteen stories 
collected in this volume, ten are from this 
period, and only one of those ten is previously 
uncollected in one or more of the author's 
earlier collections. The editors' own contribu- 
tions arc scant - a three-page introduction and 
brief prefatory remarks before the individual 
stories - and full of bromidic hype. 

Given the easy availability of most of these 
stories elsewhere, given the editors' failure 
even to characterize and discuss the many less 
easily available stories that Dick wrote on the 
theme stated by the title (including his seminal 
essay "The Android and the Human") but 
which have been omitted from this collection, 
given the imminent publication of Dick’s com- 
plete short stories, 1 cun see no reason for 
burdening a bookshelf with this glorified 
paperback. 


Berkeley at a later tint? had hoped he would do 
a revl^on that might make the story cohere., 
but Dick four*) he c6uldn't *'get'b8ok tnlO'thej 
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The Teriokl Crossing 
350pp. Dudley Head. £8.95. 
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While in Tsarist Russia in 1916 on ;t question- 
able assignment, Michael Stem, an embittered 
English officer raised in Petrograd, meets the 
dedicated revolutionary Peter Koltsov nnd the 
young Countess Natalya Alexandrovna and 
gradually becomes aware that they are both 
finked (o him by ties from his past. A year later, 
Koltsov is a Red Commissar and Stern. Naralyn 
and their friends are on their way to the Tcrioki 
Crossing, their only chance of escaping to Fin- 
land. A gripping adventure story and a con- 
siderable novel thnt deservedly made its 
author the first male winner of the Historical 
Novel Prize, awarded in memory of Georgette 
Heyer. 


MARGARET GA AN 
Red Barbarian 
407pp. John Murray. £9.95. 
0719541735 


Within a few years of the arrival of the ambi- 
tious but inexperienced Charlie Tyson in Can- 
ton, the opium trade, started by the British to 
counterbalance their importation or tea and 
kept under control by them and the Chinese, 
turns into a free-for-all, enabling the young 
man to make his fortune but also involving him 
and Ills wife Ling Ling in the growing tension, 
and the eventual war, between the two nations. 
The narrative is skilfully controlled, the pro- 
tagonists are likeable and the background nev- 
er seems less than authentic: all of which makes 
it welcome news that this is the first volume of a 
projected trilogy. 


Brooding on love and war 


Christopher Hawtree 


JOHN HARVEY 
Coupd’Etat 
480pp. Collins. £9.95. 
0002227959 


In his first novel. The Plate Shop, John Harvey 
brought an unusually intense language to bear 
on a study of factory life. If at times this 
obscured interest in the characters' rivalries 
and passions, it hone the less left the reader 
impatient to discover how his work would de- 
velop. Five years on. Dr Harvey has completed 
a novel as far removed from the earlier one as 
could be imagined, and the disappointment is 
acute. 

Coup d'Etat , a drama of love and war 
worked out during the Colonels' rule in 
Greece, aims at the epic, but as its disparate, 
stock characters follow their fluctuating des- 
tinies the epic is subsumed by long-winded- 
ness. An idealistic lawyer, Vangeiis, is married 
to Chryssa, whose sister Petra is regrettably 
married to Leonidas, his swivelling eye. for 
the main chance undimmed; by the. country’s 
worsening condition.: A silent commentary on 
it all is provided by Leonidas's brooding, re- 
sentful son, Alexis; and a more noisy one by 
the sisters' father, who refuses to accept a pen- 
sion but squanders his money on one foolish* 


Vangeiis. who has been involved with a sub- 
versive organization after being forcibly re- 
moved from his defence of a boy found to be 
suffering from brain-damage following a visit 
to the police, is himself arrested in due course, 
summarily tried and condemned to linger in a 
series of remote prisons. His distraught wife 
tries to have him released: her family connect- 
ions, with Leonidas interested in his relatives' 
problems only in so far as (hey might imperil 
his buttering up of superiors, prove more nwk- 
ward than useful. She comforts herself, albeit 
guiltily, with the fawning Michael. Meanwhile 
a healthy Vangeiis is in the hands of a sweaty 
interrogator who is clutching a device whose 
“small flanges rose from its surface, so thatas it 
was pulled out it would scrape clear the infec- 
tious matter inside the penis". 

All this could have led to some powerful 
effects. Vet, in a scene that might have come 
from Duck Soup , the Ki ng signs the paper and 
one passes from 1967 to i»74 aware only of the 
blocks being pushed into place as each charac- 
ter rises or falls. It is Only by default that their 
destinies are combined: the texture of the de- 
scriptive writing is so Ihin. and the relationships 
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Unhappily married, in lute Victorian Scotland, 
to a wealth) land-nnd-mill-mvncr whn is 
puriinnicul in outlook and brutal in his love- 
making. Lcrinnnu Blackwood drifts into a 
doomed affair with her husband s estate-mana- 
ger. Her daughter Clementina, in the mean- 
time. grows up neglected hy her and eventually 
turns into an Edinburgh suffragette. Margaret 
Thompson Davis, who begun as a contributor 
to M\ Weekly and the People's Friend nnd 
became a fine and unpretentious novelist, is 
increasingly showing signs of wanting to return 
to for null a fiction. She is such a gifted writer, 
however, that even this family saga composed 
mainly of stock characters and situations is 
nowhere near us wooden and lifeless as most of 
its rivals. 


WINSTON GRAHAM 
The Loving Cup 
480pp. Collins. £9.50. 
0002228645 


In the tenth Poldark novel the proceeds from 
the stage-coach robbery committed by Ross 
Poldark's son Jeremy in a moment of bitterness 
are finally put to use and end up securing the 
happiness of both the repentant thief and his 
sister Clowance. The blurb claims that this in- 
stalment concludes the series “for a time", but. 
as wc leave it with Ross offered both a peerage 
nnd the chance to become a secret agent, and 
Jeremy, now in (he Army, on his way to Brus- 
sels with his beloved Cuby months before 
Waterloo, there are surely far too many possi- 
ble lines of development for Graham hi aban- 
don his popular characters for long. 


deluded “business” scheme after another. No 
such tale is now complete without n conscien- 
tious journalist. and an Englishman. Michael, 
who spent earnest student days with Vangeiis 
in a dingy lodging-house, duly appears. 


arc so inadequately realized that the story itself 
is left to carry the hook along; this proceeds on 
its predictable wav with occasional bursts of 
political analysissuch as one might have read in 
any popular. non-Greek newspaper at the 
time. Yes. Leonidas is eased out to lonely re- 
tirement. and Michael reluctantly does the de- 
cent thing and leaves Chryssa to her refumed. 
intact husband. 

As the lift rises and the pairare reunited, it is 
only possible to surmise that one day Dr Har- 
vey looked through his college window's and a 
vision of the world's aerodrome bookstalls rose 
before him. a vision which His publishers' 
mistook for “a literary tour de force". Coup 
d'Etat. lacking both momentary diversions and 
weightier considerations, is unlikely to take off 
anywhere. 


The 1984 Guardian Fiction Prize was won by 
J.G. Bnllard for his novel Empire of the Sun 
(Gollancz). Next week Gollancz reissues two 
earlier books hy Ballard, boxh collections of 
stories: his first. The Voices of Tinn' \ 179pp. 
£8,95. 0 575 03515 3). which was originally 
published as Four- Dimensional Mightnutre in 
1963 (the TLS commented. “Ballard depicts .'. 
• . life an n dying earth . . . (Hisj writing is of. a 
higher order than most in this field, and in 
many of his stories there is a strong taste of 
Kafka"); and The Terminal Beach (22 1 op. 
£8.95. II 575 03514 5). 
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Dissension at the top 


Hugh Toye 


BRIAN MONTGOMERY 

Shenton of Singapore: Governor and prisoner 

of war 

218pp. Leo Cooper/Sccke rand Warburg. 
£15.95. 

0436284405 

Sir Shenton Thomas entered colonial service in 
East Africa in 1909 at the uge of twenty-nine. 
A classical scholar, county-class cricketer and 
already widely travelled, he achieved steadily 
greater responsibility in Kenya. Uganda, 
Nigeria and the Gold Coast before, during and 
after the First World Wnr. He had been Gov- 
ernor of Nyasaland and of the Gold Coast be- 
fore going to Malaya in 1934 as Governor of 
the Straits Settlements and High Com- 
missioner for the Mnlay States, the summit of 
an outstanding career as a colonial servant. 
This administration too was h success; the Gov- 
ernor's unforced affnbilily put people at their 
ense, his ability won their confidence. Malaya 
prospered. 

In 1939. on the verge of retirement. Thomas 
was asked to slay on for the duration of the 
war. He remained as Governor and then as 
prisoner-of-war of the Japanese until the war 
ended in 1945. His name has been at the centre 
of the controversy over the toss of Singapore 
ever since. 

In the seventeen years that remained to him. 
Sir Shenton published no memoirs - too many 
hends, he said, would roll. His official report 
on the debacle, submitted in 1946. was how- 
ever ignored by the Government - at a time 
when the dispatches of the service comman- 
ders containing criticisms of his administration 
were being published - and deliberately ex- 
cluded from use by the official historians, who 
were likewise critical of his record. Despite 
every effort to put the Civil Government’s 
case, he went unheard. His personal papers 
and diaries are under embargo until 1990. The 
fact that the aqthor of this book, brother of 
Field-Marshal Montgomery and cousin qf the 
late Lady Thomas, has had access to them, 
makes his study of particular importance. 

With Sir Shenton’s diaries in hand, as it 
were, Brian Montgomery retells the tale of 
disaster. He adds a number of items to the 


known tally of military muddle and blunder, 
has an eye for illuminating detail and anecdote 
and has recaptured something of the atmos- 
phere. The more outrageous slurs on the Gov- 
ernor's reputation - that he was responsible, 
for instance, for the fatal lack of air support for 
the battleships Prince of Wales and Repulse - 
are roundly answered. But vvlmt has perhaps 
not emerged so clearly before is the confusion 
and dissension that reigned to begin with at the 
highest level, which was certainly not the Gov- 
ernor's fault. The War Council consisted of 
Duff Cooper, resident Cabinet Minister, the 
Governor, the Comniander-in-Chief (Air 
Chief Marshal Brooke-Popham and then Gen- 
eral Pownall) and the service commanders. 
From its first meeting on December 10, 1942, 
the Council was at odds - over terms of refer- 
ence. over the evacuation of Europeans from 
Penang where Sir Shenton protested repeut- 
cdly in vain at racial discrimination by the 
military, over civil defence, where Duff Coop- 
er used the Governor’s absence on the main- 
land to make civil appointments disagreeable 
to him. “I shall see him out with relief’, noted 
Sir Shenton when Cooper’s departure was 
announced. “A rotten judge of men, arrogant, 
ohstinutc, vain; how he could have crept into 
[Cabinet] office is beyond me, and indeed 
beyond us all.” 

Duff Cooper comes off badly. In his auto- 
biography after the war he recorded his con- 
cern at the time that association with the 
Malayan disaster would harm him politically, 
and his anxiety to offset any damage. This 
element is perhaps evident here. War Council 
minutes show that he realized Malaya was 
doomed as early as December 13, before the 
end of the first week of the campaign, when his 
views seemed to the Governor merely defeat- 
ist. Five days later he wrote a damningly criti- 
cal letter to the Prime Minister which arrived in 
London early in January; 

Sir Robert Brooke-Popham is a very nftich older man 
thBn his years warrant and sometimes seems on the 
verge of nervous collapse. I fear also that knowledge 
of his own falling powers renders him jealous of any 
encroachment on his sphere of influence .... The 
Governor ... is one of those people who find it 
impossible to adjust iheir minds to war conditions. 
He is also the mouthpiece or the last person he 
speaks to. and much influenced by his Colonial 
Secretary, a sinister figure called Stanley Jones, who 
is universally detested in the Colony, where he is 


Pioneer against poisons 


Anita Susan Grossman 

BARBARASICHERMAN 
Altec Hamilton: A life in letters 
460pp. Harvard University Press. £20. 
0674015533 


Today, the name of Alice Hamilton is less well 
. known than that of her sister, the classicist 
Edith Hamilton, but in her day she was r&- 
nowned as a pioneer of industrial toxicology in 
America. One of the b'Cst-educated physicians 
qf her lime (after graduation from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Medical School In 1897, 
v she studied at the Universities of Leipzig and 
. Munich, the Johns Hopkins Medical Schdol 
- and. the Pasteur Institute), she was to become - 
the first woman on ,the Harvard faculty, 

• teaching ht the mediqal school twenty-six years 
before it admitted its first woman student. A 
long-time resident of Hull House and a friend 1 
of Jane Addams. she sought to combine her \ 
. interests insoci a [reform and medicine in the 
field of public health, then largely unknown in i 
the United States, In her work for the Illinois 
. Commission on Occupational ' Diseases and 
: ; later Tof the US Depaftment of Labor, ?he ... 
V'&jpdame an expert on benzene, lead and TNT 
poisoning, and faniiiiar with countless mapu* 
factoring processes of the ‘‘dangerous (fades" , 
. she investigated. Her book, Industrial. Poisons ' . 
in the United States (1925), was a classic of its 
kind and the first American text on the subject. . 

'.Altec Hamilton's career took her; far beyond \ 
thic genteel soda) circle, in which she had been 1 
, brought up in. port vydyne,.: Indiana. During.; 
;ljer medical internship she delivered the babies ' 
-jiQf unmarried working girls, while her resi- 
: : ; tbe^f if t^imfrha^ 

.contact with the lives of poor immigrants and 


taught her about the corruption of Chicago 
politicians and judges. Her work took her into 
Arizona copper mines, courtrooms, secret war 
plants manufacturing explosives, and even, on 
one occasion, a brothel. Many of these inves- 
tigations involved “shoe leather epidemio- 
logy", tracking down victims of industrial dis- 
eases who have long since left their employ- 
ment. With no warrant to force her way into 
factories, 'she had to depend on her powers of 
persuasion and once her inspection was over, 
to convince factory owners to take the neces- 
sary safety measures. With surprising frequen- 
cy, she was successful. More generally, she 
campaigned for legislation ensuring decent 
working conditions, in which matter the 
United States lagged far behind Western 
Europe. •• • . 

Alice TJamilton’s .passion for . social Justice. . 
". extended far beyond issues of industrial safety, 

■ however; A, pacifist -during the tirst World 
' War, she attended the 19i5 International Con- 
gress of ^omen in The Hague, which travelled 
to European capitals with its peace proposal. 
She observed starvation first-hand in Germany 
; in 1919, and became a member of the League. 

, of Nations Health Committee from . 1924 to 
; 1930. Her Involvement in the ^acco-Vnnzetti 
case led to. a lifelong friendship, yidth: Felix 
Frankfurter, although in later years shi was to 
. -reproach him for his increasing conservatism.; 
■[n l924 she. toured the Spviet Union arid was 
.equally Impressed by. its awompUshmerit? in 
public health and frightened by its lack ofcivlh 
;libertiesi After, visiting Qermany in the 1930s; 
she attacked Nazism in lectures and articles, 
and Supported America’s entry into theSerond 
' World Wur» despite her, fundamental pacifism. 

Iii retirement she produced an autobjogra-i 
phy . Exploring the DangemiriiTn^es^. and 


accused ol having been defeatist since the beginning 
uf the wnr [then ten days old). General Percival Is a 
nice, good man .... He is a good soldier too ... . 
But he is not a leader, he cannot take the large view; 
it is all a field day at Aldershot to him. 

Changes, he said, might be necessary - thus 
distancing himself somewhat from the disaster 
he already foresaw. His curious private con- 
duct is known: he amused dinner parties with 
imitations of the Governor, the Commander- 
in-Chief and General Percival, “canvassed the 
opinions of (he Governor's subordinates . . . 
about the desirability of replacing Sir Shenton" 
and on who should succeed him. Just before his 
departure in the middle of the campaign he 
cabled London that there was "a widespread 
and profound lack of confidence in the ad- 
ministration" and that a military governor 
should be appointed. The upshot was the 
abrupt dismissal of the Colonial Secretary by 
Churchill at the very height of the crisis, 
a development that had been known in the 
Singapore Club, the Governor found, for some 
days. “I am afraid’’, he wrote mildly, ‘‘Duff 
Cooper allowed himself to listen to unworthy 
advisers.” One might add that he contributed 
to the lack of confidence he alleged. It was 
perhaps as well for the future Lord Norwich 
that Sir Shenton's report was suppressed after 
the war. 

Not that any heads would roll because of 
what is now disclosed. Colonel Montgomery 
has read Thomas’s papers with discretion, 
while answering in the main the accusations 
levelled against him. Something doubtless re- 
mains to be said. Thomas is shown as a colonial 
governor of the best sort, devoted to the wel- 
fare and advancement of the people he ruled. 
There also emerges the sterling courage in 
adversity of Lady Thomas, imprisoned separ- 
ately from her husband. Before he was re- 
moved to Manchuria with other high-ranking 
prisoners, the Governor was put in the worst 
part of Changi Gaol, “where parties of tourists 
and other visitors were deliberately brought to 
view him”. Both were interrogated, humili- 
ated, starved, Yet when all was over, did they 
hate the Japanese? The answer, astoundingly, 

. was "No”. 1 

This is an illuminating book, important to 
historians of the period and of compelling in- 
terest to anyone with views on the Singapore, 
disaster. . 


Back to 
the quarry 


died in 1970, aged 101. (Her sister Edith died at 
ninety-five and Margaret at ninety-eight; even 
Alice’s two best-loved cousins, Agnes Hamil- 
ton and Allen Williams, shared the family 
longevity, living into their nineties.) By any 
standard her life was full and eventful, 
although, like her sisters and most of Her 
female cousins, she never married. Evidently 
;she saw marriage and a career as mutually 
incompatible alternatives and chose the latter. 
Barbara Sicherman suggests that the unhappy 
marriages in her family did not make the pros- 
pect enticing. Still, judging from the lively In- 
telligence suffusing her letters and the physical 
attractiveness evident even in the photograph 
of her as a woman of ninety, it is hard to see 
why she bad no serious suitors. 

At any ripe, Professor Sicherman (of Trinity 
College, Connecticut) has clearly fallen in 
love with her. subject, and the reader of this 
Volume may be tempted to do the same. Wise- 
ly, the author has allowed Alice to speak for 
herself in 131 liters (culled from over 1,300) ^ * 
which riltemate yrith the biographical narra- 
tive. The leUersreve^ appealing 

. woman who whs ah astute observer of her !' 
times; Ironically, the: industrial hazards she . 
struggled to eliminate Have, often retwn6d in 

more subtle arid lrlsidious forms. Feminists V 
complacent about: modern progress . may also 1 
, be surprised tp learp, that nearly thirty per cent 
of -Alice's graduation class at medical school 
..-were women a rid th atiu:^ there! were ' 

4,500 practising : female; physicians . fo the 
.United Stakes; 

; thb iettprs^are; ^ukusly, annotated by : 
the author, v^h6 vSQhsuiied ; a ‘formidable 

«> i : : 




Alan Ross 

EDWARD BL1SHEN 
A Second Skin 

188pp. Hamish Hamilton. £8.95. 

U241 11341 5 

I’d come lo have n great appetite for talking. The 
pleasure wns in fit things together, anecdotes and 
ideas; if possible, to surprise nnd amuse myself whilst 
doing it - if I did that, 1 might hope to surprise and 
nmuse my audience: to blunder warmly round a 
topic. It felt like writing aloud. Sometimes-liking to 
enter n muzc and then mukc another maze inside li- 
I'd get lost, and have to ask: “Why urn 1 talking aboot 
this?" 

This is Edward Blishen describing his methods 
when addressing the staff of schools for the 
children of British servicemen in West Ger- 
many, but it is also an accurate account of his 
own autobiographical technique. 

A Second Skin, the eighth volume of his 
autobiography, begins and ends on an 
osteopath's couch, for visits to which Mr 
Blishen has taken to wearing black under- 
pants, a present from his wife. There are other 
visits of a similar nature, undertaken for a vari- 
ety of minor ailments, described throughout 
the book, but the main identifiable episodes 
between the first and last visits concern a trip to 
Korea for a conference on humour, running 
battles with tobacco, holidays in various parts 
of England, Wales and the Mediterranean and 
a visit to a dying relative. By the end of the 
book one has acquired considerable know- 
ledge of Blishen's family, his ailments, his 
work schedule and much else, none of it ex-, 
petty riveting, nnd all poured out in a rambling, 
inconsequential, faintly buttonholing manner. 
Only someone very experienced and profes- 
sional could have the confidence to hold the 
attention with such skimpy subject-matter; 
Blishen is experienced nnd practised, and his 
prattling is often felicitously phrased and nicely 
turned. 

Certainly, he has a way with him, frank, 
humorous and, under the badinage, beadily 
observant. The descriptions of his Korean 
adventures in the company of the secret poet 
Miss Yim are cunning to a degree, if rather 
predictable in content. He has a genuine der 
scriptive talent of a Vogue - isli kind and on 
those occasions when he Is not being deter* 
minedly bright enn also be moving. The two or 
three pages devoted to the dying Uncle Tim arc 
quite unaffectedly and assuredly written. 

A Second Skin, for anyone easily distracted 
and not too demanding, is good light reading. 
There arc several passages whore the quality of 
the prose nnd the shrewdness of the observe-, 
tion suggest a writer of more original ambition, 
but presumably Blishen has set his sights and 
knows his audience. (The first volume of auto- 
biography, A Cackhanded War, appeared id 
1972.) Perhaps so essentially unremarkable ft; 
career, for all its jauntings and cducatlonjsl, 
Insights, simply cannot bear such frequent 
quarryings. ' _ •! 

Meanwhile, not least for the pleasure of M&; 
Yim’s company, A Second Skin has its conn, 
pensations: ... j’ 

“But I am hard-pressed,’’ cried Miss YIni, “by ^ 
.many-sided desires. Well, let me say as an example-;. 
After a lapse of no-wri ling-poems period,' . or. 
dlffercnt-styled poems are surging up like sponlpn- 
eous waves , ... . But l am so tired. I have a .prohj?®.. 
of writing poems and proses at the same lime- A/® • 
my critical work. I have perhaps not mode ahy.tf’. 
marks about that? It Is' an examination of detena»‘j 
Ism in the literary Flow In Europe. I am also ttanPr'j 
.'Ing Tivq City Tales ; by your Charles Dickens -j 1 -. ' 
But one thing I have not to do any more. This b 
. you, must knoiy. I have finished writing about you*? 
exhausting Gfeorge Eliot;”! j 

■Miss Yim's problem^ are rioj entirely 
iar to the rest of up. She mistook Blishen far \ 
poet.- Well, : he certainly has poetry 
though not perhaps of quite the sort Miss Yim. 
; had in mind .- ' : v.. ; .. .. 

i JEdward BHsheri-s account of his 19^0s 
nood and hty turbulent relationship Jtfilh Jg 
father. Sorry, pqd\ whichwas fj ret published"}: 
4978,' is now available in paperback (21"PPi: 

Allison and Busby/^,95. 0 85031 593. X).Hg. 

Nest of - Teachers (1980) will be reissu^.Jty. 
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Six-legged sex 


Tim Haliiday 

RANDY THORNHILL and JOHN ALCOCK 
The Evolution of Insect Mating Systems 
547pp. Harvard University Press. £29.75. 

0674 271807 

Progress in our understanding of the processes 
that underlie biological evolution requires two 
ingredients, a large body of patiently collected 
observational data and new ideas that put such 
data into a conceptual framework. So the study 
of evolution proceeds in a way analogous to 
that which many evolutionists now believe 
happens during evolution itself: long periods of 
uneventful factual accumulation are punc- 
tuated by theoretical revolutions. Darwin 
developed his theory of natural selection only 
after many years spent thinking deeply about 
observations that he had made and specimens 
that he had collected during his early life. This 
important book illustrates the same principle; 
modern evolutionary theory is applied to a vast 
body of information, collected over many 
years by entomologists. The result is a syn- 
thesis which sheds a new and invigorating light 
on observations that previously were of limited 
esoteric interest and also sets the guidelines 
that will direct the work of those who study the 
behaviour and ecology of insects in the future. 

The theoretical threads that run through the 
book arise from that recently developed body 
of theory, variously called behavioural ecology 
or sociobiology, which seeks to explain how 
natural selection has brought about the com- 
plexity and variety in patterns of animal social 
behaviour. This theory was in part stimulated 
by a reaction to the idea that in some aspects of 
their behaviour animals are acting for the good 
of their species and not, as natural selection 
theory would have it, for their individual 
benefit. So sex was commonly seen os a process 
that serves to perpetuate the species, not as an 
expression of the intense competition that 
exists between individual animals in nature. It 
is clear to any close observer of nature , howev- 
er, that the cosy notion that sex is a co-opera- 
tive exercise between males and females is 
simply untenable for most animals. There are 
countless examples showing that males and 
females exploit one another in a variety of 
ways. In some moths and beetles, for example, 
females solicit matings from mries but use their 
sperm, not to fertilize their eggs, which de- 
velop parthenogenetically, but as a digestible 
nutrient. In such species, males have become 
merely a supply of food for females and they 
make no genetic contribution whatsoever lo 
future generations. 


As shown in the opening chapter of the 
book, the fundamental basis of competition 
between the sexes is the difference in form and 
behaviour between eggs anil sperm. The liny, 
highly mobile sperm contributes nothing but 
male genetic material to the fertilized egg; 
thus, males can he regarded ns purusilizing (he 
considerable investment made by females in 
producing their relatively large, nutrient-rich 
eggs. Virtually all differences between the 
sexes, in terms of how they go about achieving 
reproductive success, can be traced back to this 
fundamental difference, though, in doing so, 
biologists have to lake account of another 
critical factor, the nature of the environment. 

Reproduction is an energetically expensive 
enterprise and a female’s fecundity is largely 
determined by her ability to gather essential 
nutrients from her habitat. In many species, 
females have evolved mechanisms by which 
males are forced to make a contribution to the 
female's reproductive.effort. Female scorpion- 
flies, for example, will not mate with a male 

Web footings 


Fritz Volirath 

ROD and KEN PRESTON-M AFH AM 

Spiders of the World 

191pp. Poole: Biandford Press. £8.95. 

0713713771 

In Spiders of the World amazing and often 
beautiful colour photographs show spiders in 
action, many times life size: the photographs 
are supported by line-drawings and a well 
written, though at times idiosyncratic text. A 
solid introduction on the structure of spiders 
acquaints us with their parts, internal and ex- 
ternal, and elucidates the way they function. 
There follows a concise review of the major 
families and their specialities, and then the 
main section of the book, on spider behaviour. 
The examples are drawn from all over the 
world, and many show how evolution has pro- 
duced animals which ere indeed as strange as 
they appear. 

Consider mating: the male loads his sperm 
into little syringes at the tips of his first pair of 
limbs. Thus prepared, he seeks out the female, 
which he inseminates at arms’ length, often 
after a prolonged courtship involving intricate 
dances. Often the female is much larger and be 
has lo scale her, always wary of her fangs. In 
some cases his courtship involves tying her 
down with silk, just in case. In another instance 


unless he presents her first with a pre-nuptial 
meal consisting of a large insect which lie has 
previously killed. This meal enables a female 
to lay more and larger eggs. A male socking a 
suitable insect does so at some risk to himself, 
nnd some males attempt to avoid these risks by 
stealing nuptial gifts from other males rather 
than finding (heir own. This example illustrates 
a phenomenon of considerable current interest 
in biology: that, within a species, individuals 
may adopt one of a number of alternative 
mating stategies, depending on the immediate 
circumstances in which they find themselves. 

Because sperm are so much smaller and 
cheaper to produce than eggs, they are pro- 
duced in very much greater numbers. This 
creates a basic competition between males, 
because each male has a much higher repro- 
ductive potential than lie is ever likely to real- 
ize. Mate competition takes a variety of forms, 
from the crude jousting of stag-beetles to the 
theft of nuptial gifts by scorpion -flies. In some 
cases, male competition is played out within 


he goes about the business of reproduction 
while the female gorges herself. 

Prey capture is another fascinating aspect of 
spider biology. Spiders are solely carnivores, 
with the exception of the first instnrs of orb 
weavers, which feed on pollen as well as flics 
trapped in their webs. Orb wcSs are such a 
common feature in our countryside thnt we 
tend to take them for granted and are no longer 
amazed by the complex behaviour pattern 
which generates them. The orb web is only the 
most obvious of spiders’ webs, and seems per- 
fectly adapted for its purpose: to cover a max- 
imum area with a minimum of material. Other 
spiders build only fractions of orb webs, or 
even spin single strands with a gluey blob on 
the end which they swing at moths that are 
attracted to their body odour. 

Australia is the place where the most 
dangerous spider dwells. Europe is quite safe: 
the only potentially dangerous spider is the 
black widow. Spiders of the World is full of 
useful and up-to-date information, with n few 
minor errors. There is n glossary of arachnolo- 
gical terms, nnd the index, although short, is 
sufficient. One major misgiving I must men- 
tion, especially since the senior author is a 
biology teacher. Selection, as Darwin pointed 
out in 1859, operates on the individual; there is 
no such thing as “the good of the species”. 
Some passages in this book leave me wonder- 
ing whether the authors understand (his. 


the fe mule’s body; if she mates with several 
males, their sperm compete for access to her 
eggs. In damsel-flics, males have evolved a 
countermeasure to this kind of sperm competi- 
tion. The penis serves a dual function, first 
sucking any sperm left by a previous male out 
of the rcmale's genital aperture, and then in- 
serting his own. 

In certain species, sexual success and failure 
among males arc determined, not so much by 
direct competition between males, but as a 
result of female choice. Given that males will 
vaiy in terms of their suitability as mates, it is 
reasonable to assume that females have 
evolved mechanisms whereby they mate selec- 
tively with males of higher quality. It has 
proved quite difficult to find support for this 
hypothesis in nature, partly because it is a re- 
latively rare phenomenon, and partly because 
females often express their sexual preferences 
in subtle ways that arc not easily observed. 
No less than eight chapters in this book are 
devoted lo the various forms of competition 
between males, only three to female choice. 

The authors arc unashamedly adaptations 
in their approach; in their introductory chapter 
they make dear their total commitment to the 
explanatory power of the theory of natural 
selection. They acknowledge, however, the 
Pnnglossiun pitfalls inherent in this approach; 
an evolutionary biologist needs only an agile 
mind and a little time to come up with Q plausi- 
ble explanation for anything that is observed in 
nature. Evolutionary theory is only of value if 
it generates predictions that can be tested by 
experiment or by the collection of appropriate 
observations. Randy Thornhill and John 
Alcnck take care to explain how such predic- 
tions can be derived from general theory and 
are usually candid about the extent to which 
they arc or are not supported by existing data. 
More importantly, they are explicit in setting 
out the kind of information that needs to be 
collected by present and future generations of 
field entomologists if theory is to be upheld. 

Thornhill and Alcock write with exceptional 
clarity and economy and their book is likely to 
be a very influential text for many years. Its 
value extends far beyond the field of entomo- 
logy; the biological principles that are explored 
in this work are relevant to animals of all kinds. 
Indeed, one of the striking features of be- 
havioural ecology is the extent to which com- 
parable combinations of environmental fac- 
tors, whether they are experienced by frogs, 
birds, mammals or insects, have led to the 
evolution of very similar patterns of behaviour. 
As this book makes clear, such cases of con- 
vergent evolution are one of the most powerful 
tests of evolutionary theory. 


January Books from Yale 

The Drawings of Josef Albers 

Nicholas Fox Weber 

This handsome volume reproduces 142 of Albers's draw- 
ings, introduced in an illustrated essay that weaves detailed 
information and observations about the works with insights 
into Albers’s life and the development of his visual 
thinking. # 

12 colour plates, 142 two-colour flius. +51 halftones £29.50 
Muqamas - 

An Annual on Islamic Art and Architecture . 

Volume II; The Ait of the Mamluks 

qdited by Oleg Grabar • 

This volume, the work of leading experts in (he field of . 

: Mamluk art, is the first attempt to present the artistic • 
creativity of a single area in a single period in die Muslim 
world. . 

: 222 black-and-white Ulus, £35,00 

When the Grass Was Taller | 

Autobiography and the Experience of Childhood 

Richard N. Coe , 

This is ah engrossing study of a literary form that has . 
developed only in the last 150 years: the autobiogr Dhy of . 
childhood and adolescence. £25.00 . 

. . • . . i 

; Responsive Readings 
Versions of Echo in Pastoral,. Epic, and the Jonsonian 
Masque '. • . v ; ■ >■. •! 

. Joseph toewenstetn . j / . ' ■ ' . • .. 

this eclectic and articulate study is a cultural history ° E ;. 
i Echb from the earliest Greek poets to the seventeenth , 

. irentury.. £12.50 •; .. , i 


The “Phaedo” 

A Platonic Labyrinth 
Ronna Burger 

In this lucid and original interpretation of the Phaedo, 
Burger examines some of the central issues of Platonism. 
£25.00 

Adolescence and Developmental Breakdown 
A Psychoanalytic View 
Moses Laufer and M. Egld Laufer 
Moses and Eglfi Laufer offer extensive case histories in' 
support of their contention that severely disturbed adoles- 
cents can bo assessed and treated psychoanalytical!/. 
£18.00 

SeVere personality Disorders 

Psychotherapeutic Strategies 
Otto F. Kernberg, M.D. 

Dr Kernberg provides the clinician wlth tools to diagnose 
and treat severe cases of personality disorder, including 
borderline and narcissistic structures, £31.00 

The Psychoanalytic Study of the Child 
Volume 39 

edited by Albert J, Soinit, RuthS. Kissler, and' 

Peter B.Ncubaiter 
£50.00' ... 

The Life of Davtd Brainerd - 

The Works of Jonathan’ Edwards, Volume 7 
- edited py Nbrmn Pettit 
.DlaimOO;:/ 7 


Interpreting Bach’s 
“Well-Tempered ClaYier” 

A Performer’s Discourse of Method 
Ralph Kirkpatrick 

This book sets forth the provocative theories of a musician 
who has been called the .outstanding harpsichordist of this 
century. His. insights will prove useful in approaching not 
only the music of Bach butof all those composers who form 
part of our Western musical heritage. £14.95 

T. H. Huxley’s Place in Natural Science 

Mario' A. di Gregorio 

This cogent and lively study presents T. H. Huxley, the 
foremost populariser of Darwin’s ideas on evolution, in a 
fresh perspective, £21.00 

To Do No Harm 

DES And the Dilemmas of Modem Medicine 
Roberta J. Apfel , M.D., M. P. H. arid 
■SuftM Mi Fisher, M.D. 

DBS, a synthetic hortnone that was given to. several million 
pregnant women, later turned out to be harmful to many of 
(heir children. This carefully balanced book studies the 
medical effects of DES and its psychological repercussions. 
£13.95- 

The Papers of Benjamin Franklin 
Volume 24: May 1 through September 30, 1777 
Edited by William B. Wilicox 1 
Illus. £55.00 ... 

Yale University Press 

13 Bedford Square, London WC1B 3JF , 
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Stephen Jay Gould 

MARIO A. DI GREGORIO 

T. H. Huxley's Place In Natural Science 

248pp. Yale University Press. £21. 

0300030622 

When the “hot-blooded dinosaur" controversy 
erupted about a decade ago, an old theory 
found renewed favour in the light of revised 
views about the anatomical capability of ruling 
reptiles - the idea that dinosaurs, in a genea- 
logical sense, still lived (and in good health), 
perched as birds on the tree of life. Birds have a 
clavicle (one of the shoulder bones); dino- 
saurs, or so conventional wisdom had held, did 
not. Hence, since birds must have evolved 
from reptiles with clavicles, dinosaurs had 
been debarred from ancestry. But the great 
reassessment of dinosaurs led, among other 
things, to the discovery of clavicles after all - 
and the old theory of a source for birds among 
dinosaurs received new support (and continues 
to enjoy it today). The original author of this 
theory: Thomas Henry Huxley. 

We are often surprised by the “other sides” 
of fnmous lives. The infamous American 
evangelist Billy Sunday w:is a professional 
baseball player; Churchill painted, if some- 
- what indifferently. Although he died nearly a 
century ago, T. H. Huxley has never been 
surpassed as the most eloquent public spokes- 
man that science has ever known - bulldog of 
evolution in particular, and arch defender of 
rationality against yahoos of all stripes. Read- 
ers will not be astounded to learn - since the 
careers are so much closer than sports and 
preaching, or politics and painting - that 
Huxley maintained another life as a reasonably 
--active and not particularly controversial in- 
vertebrate morphologist and vertebrate 
palaeontologist. But they will probably know 
little about this other life, this foundation for 
the public career that eclipsed it, because no 
one has ever devoted sufficient attention to 
. Huxley as a practising scientist. Mario A. di 
Gregorio's book is an attempt, unfortunately 
not very successful, to analyse Huxley’s tech- 
nical work in zoology and anthropology. 

Di Gregorio's basic characterization of Hux- 
. ley is succinct and accurate. Trained as an in- 
vertebrate morphologist, Huxley published 
some early and important studies on the ana- 
tomy of coelenterates and tunicatcs, basing his 
work on the venerable concept of "type” (or 

• architecture of basic body plans), as expressed 
in von Baer’s dynamic version founded upon 
changes in embryological development. For 
his later wor{c : on the palaeontology of dino- 
saurs and other reptiles, he chose Haeckel's 
phylogenetic perspective as a guide for re- 
search. Throughout these technical Studies, 
Huxley maintained nn active and explicit con- 
cern for scientific methodology - stating a firm 
commitment; to empiricism, experiment and a 
mechanistic view of life. 

Beyond the perceptive treatment ofbasics, 1 
found little to praise in this bookl its organiza- 
tlon is haphazard and full of What scholars like 
to call "lacunae" (I prefer the good old ver- 
nacular “gaps" or "holes"). Thus, for example, 

^ di Gregorio launches his book right in medias 
with a technical account of the anatomy of 
medusae (jellyfish to the uninitiated), without 
telling us where Huxley had been before, why .. 
•. he was studying these creatures, or what he , 
. ’ hoped to leant.! 

.' '.This approach continues throughout, as di 
!' Gregorio gives us plenty of detail but virtually 
: nb analysis to justify its relevance. For ekam- ' 
' pie, I, have always wanted to learn more (as an .. 
v OjHglnator bf punctuated equilibrium) about. 
Huxley’s commitment,, to saUationisth.(a posi- 
tion held “mpeh to Mr' Darwin's disgust” as he 
• ivl wrote to William Bateson); pi Gi'egorio docu- 
rfVehts the. commitment, but We learn virtually 
nothing about' its origin or its rble In Huxley's 
wbrk. Instead of analysis,; we receive, a numb- ' 
trig, almost list-like account of accomplish* 

’ ; merits, accessible (through the forest of jargon) < 

. only to the most highly trained specialists: For 

example: , \ : 

Huxley, therefore proposes to group these six. genera 
iqto a fami ly of the. subordo Crosjopierigidae, ordp : 
; X Cranpldei, the'Otyptodipferiai, divided into two sub- 
j-; families, ' the rhombiferoiisGlypMipterinl. j with 

• t-dfyhyce rca Ij oil i. onrf ju wll y. r [uwkvid b] sc&tes, j®L 

the cycliferous Qlyptodlpiorini . . . with hetero- . 
'■ cereal tails end . Cycloid scales. • :1 


Now, I actually understand all this (it’s about 
fish scales and tails, nnd 1 was once trained in 
this subject), but few readers will or should. 

Most distressing to a professional zoologist 
are the numerous signs, mostly small and un- 
important in themselves but forming a pattern 
in toto, that di Gregorio himself has not really 
grasped the technical details he discusses. The 
density of factual errors is high; few matter 
much (attribution of an anus to the wrong 
group of brachiopods, for example), but they 
all add up. More frustrating is the frequent 
dwelling on minor issues and complete neglect 
of the essential points that motivated Huxley's 
work. Di Gregorio discusses Huxley’s impor- 
tant studies on the nature of individuality, but 
he neglects the siphonophores (coeienterate 
colonies with divisions of labour so marked 
among members that they resemble organs 
rather than organisms), (he /oens classicus of 
the nineteenth-century debate, and only treats 
tunica tes. He discusses Owen's theory of 
vertebral archetype for the vertebrate 
skeleton, but never mentions its major weak- 
ness and source of debate - Owen's attempt to 


homologize entire limbs with the lateral and 
ventral processes of vertebrae. Most surpris- 
ingly. since he cites von Baer and Haeckel as 
the two inspirations of Huxley's technical 
career, he never characterizes the sharp and 
fundamental difference between their 
embryological theories (recapitulation of adult 
stages in descendant ontogeny for Haeckel; 
conservative retention of general characters at 
early stages of life for von Baer). 

In short, and I hate to say it, this book has 
not escaped its own history. It began as a PhD 
dissertation, and it has not transcended the 
genre. 

In assessing Huxley's technical work in 
zoology, we must face the cardinal issue, as di 
Gregorio does quite successfully, of why Hux- 
ley made rather few enduring contributions, 
while his other career as public spokesman was 
so splendid, and his brilliance so evident and 
unmatched. Part of the resolution was imposed 
by Huxley's own choices and the limit of God's 
given day to twenty-four hours and a life-span 
to three score years and ten. His work was fine, 
but he didn’t have time to do enough of it. His 
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A watercolour by T. H. Huxley from his diary for June 1849, showing a canoe with a single outrigger and 
saillaid along the gunwale, In the Louisiade Archipelago, off New Guinea, during the voyage of 
H MS Rattlesnake. 


Beginnings in biology 


J. A.Secord 

VlT^ZSLA v OREL 
Mendel 

Translated by Stephen Finn 
111pp. Oxford Uaiveraity Press. £7.95 
(paperback, £1.95). 
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L.J.JORDANOVA 

Lamarck 

118pp. Oxford University Press, £7 .95 
(paperback, £1.95). 

0192875^84 


The latest additions to the Past Masters series 
deal yrith figures in the life sciences: Jeon-Bap- 
tiste de ^.amarck (1744-1829), ' the French 
naturalist and Ideologue^ and Gregor Mendel 
(1822-84), the Moravian rabnjc famous for ex- ‘ 
1 peri mental researches in to. inheritance, For all 
the striking differences in their careers, these 
two men shared a certajn similarity in their 
posthumous fates. Lamarck left few disciples 
1 . and his chief memorial was a vicious iloge by' 
his rival Georges CuVier;;while Mendel had 
had little contact with contempor ary natural- 
ists in his final years. Permanent fame , came 
decades later, when their workwas discussed’ 

- in the setting of post-Darwinian debates aljobt ' 

. an evolutionary mechanism. Lamarck was; 
seeii as the champion of the Inheritance of. 
acquired : characteristics (a dpetrine widely, 

" accepted at the time he wrote and In no way" 

! 1 original to him). Mendel, Oirthe otHer hand; 

was anachronistically hailed as the “father” oL : 
; the emerging science ofgeneli^.Botb men 
became firmly established as hfcfoic figqrea in 
'■< the deve(op{nent Of evolutionary biology 4-4nV-- 
dividual links > Jh a.cjiairi that included Buff on," 
'f LyelI,HuxleyMd;DflMfl. r ; 

• Alfhdugh Mendel was never, aa bbscflra’ ax'".-' 


papers, especially Inte in his career, tend to be 
short; they jump from topic to topic and dis- 
play little sustained effort in one area. He also 
exhibited, throughout his career, a peculiar 
conservatism within the confines of science. 
He would crusade with shimmering rhetoric 
for science against superstition and the bad old 
ways of English society - and this might lead us 
to view him ns a great innovator. But he did not 
lead in the development of scientific ideas. As 
di Gregorio'rightly states, he was a rebel not a 
radical. 

More central, and here I praise di Gregorio 
for an import nnt insight, Huxley, for all his 
brilliant words on the methods of science, 
never really grasped the essential contrast be- 
tween stereotypes of procedure in convention- 
al physical sciences and the different methods 
that the complex historical sciences must use. 
Huxley, committed to strict empiricism and the 
crucial experiment, sought a convincing ex- 
perimental proof for evolution. But history is a 
web of irreducibly complex and unrepeatable 
events, each one so intricate and so full of 
ambiguity that one cannot hope for a clean 
single experiment as proof of any particular 
theory of mechanism. Huxley wrote endlessly 
about method and missed this distinction be- 
tween what his profession did and what the 
stereotype of science proclaimed as universal 
about procedure. Darwin, who chose to say so 
little about “philosophy", but who understood 
so deeply with his distinctive uncanny intui- 
tion, recognized the difference. Darwin knew 
that the search for a convincing experiment 
was a chimera. Natural selection must seek 
another source of support - confluence of in-, 
ductions if you will. We will accept it pro- 
visionally if it unifies and makes sense of a large 
set of phenomena, heretofore disjointed and 
unexplained - “this hypothesis may be 
tested . . . by trying whether it explains several 
large and independent classes of facts; such as 
the geological succession of organic beings, 
their distribution in past and present limes, and 
their mutual affinities and homologies. If Ihe 
principle of natural selection does explain 
these and other large bodies of facts, it ought to 
be received" (Darwin, 1868). Ultimately then, 
and for good reason, the nineteenth century 
belongs to Darwin . Yet how sorry and shabby a 
time it might have been without Huxley. 


legend would have it, the search for bio- 
graphical materials has always involved a de- 
tective hunt for birth records, library margina- 
lia, and even metal tags on ornamental trees. 
William Bateson, the first to seek for further 
details, could find little except for the famous 
- paper on the breeding of peas when he visited 
the Brno monastery in 1904, two decades after 
Mendel’s death. Years of patient historical re- 
search - much of it by Eastern European scho- 
lars - have produced a far more substantial 
picture. This is ably brought together In the 
present book by Vftgzslav Orel, head of the 
Mendelianum at the Moravian Museum. 
Orel’s account ■ is organized biographically, 
from Mendel’s peasant origins to his final years 
as abbot at the monastery in Brno. Emphasis is 
rightly given to, his place, in a long-standing 
tradition of plant and anicnal breeding, to his 
work in meteorology arid bee-keeping, -to' his 
contacts with the German botanist Carl Nfigeli, 
arid to his reading in the literature of the tiatu- 
ral sciences, Because of this, the book is useful 
not just ns an Introduction to Mendel, but as a 
window on central European science in the 
middle of the. nineteenth century.' 

On the . wider question of the historical sig- 
'nificapqe of MendeljHheibpok' is less, success- . 

. ful. In particular,, his substantive intentions in ■ 

" the; pea experiment* * aj.qbestiop 'rintich de- 
batpd in recent yeats h are dealt With only . 
tangentially, and theri in a form that tends to 
make this jaiportah t xe^efiVch more hovel than 
■ It prabablyWasi Fbr exrimple ■ ' at acriUcalpoipt • 
. in the ’narrative ; l jlte terminology bf mhdera - ' 
•; genbtjra ; ob^rej.^hat is oth^nvise a ^Cleaf 
, ,;>uirimhry- of #9 famous principles- of 1 ipheti, 
tance, ls Meridel rwlly faa the aritfior 'Would 

' hftvft-lA nf tKn'stniA e t'o Ht rA' iri'l • 


ffhfrigofa decretory 


Orel has written n valuable introduction to * 
fascinating figure. 

L. J. Jordanova provides not only an effec- . 
tive introduction to Lamarck’s work, but also a 
highly original interpretation. Instead of view- 
ing Lamarck ns a pioneer of evolution, she 
focuses on the context of the late Enlighten- 
ment. The result is a significant contribution to. 
the intellectual history of this crucin! period. 
The relation of Lnmnrck to Locke, Condillac, 
Cabanis and the iddologues, his pervasive,.- 
naturalism, his overarching concern with, the 
‘‘environment’’ as a distinctive way of . 
approaching the natural 11 world: these are 
among the issues tackled in Jordanova’s study. 
The analysis of Lamarck’s early taxonofnlc 
work on plants and invertebrate animals is 
especially satisfying. Throughout, the danger 
of reading his views on the ‘‘transformation!’ of 
species frdm n post-Darwinian standpoint is. . 
effectively avoided. Rather than makingJJ; 
strained case for a neglected precursor, th® 
b6ok reconstructs Lamarck’s ideas in a f 0 ™ 1 . • 
that Lamarck would himself have recogni^*. 
Somewhat artificially, the “life’’ arid the 
“work" are discussed in separate chapters- Bw. 
given limitations on space - and, to a 1 «**• 
extent, the paucity of known biographical de; . 
tails such a division is perhaps inevitable- : 

Notably, Jordanova’s analysis cent Te ^ ° n t j : 
determined quest fora naturalistic basis f° r 

life sciences. In broadening their ihorizog; r 

beyond the . development of evolutionary':- 
theory narrowly considered, historians are. 
thereby giving figures like Lamarck 
tielvfor that matter) a new interest and l**Pp - , 
aocc.As Jordanova shows, if Lamarck 'S * • 
“past master” it is because of his conceptiohw \ 
the .subject, be was among the fori ; 1 ? 
Jbldlogy*’. Although sometimes too 
" packed fdr a primer,. this js a penetrating^ *;•; 
’-iVey thaVdeserves -to be widely read*:*. L|p 
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The Primary Source: Tropical forests and our 
future 
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JULIAN L. SIMON and HERMAN KAHN (Editors) 
The Resourceful Earth: A response to “Global 
2000 ” 

585pp. Oxford: Blackwell. £14.95. 

0631 134670 

In President Carter's environmental message 
to Congress in 1977, he called for a report on 
world resources. Three years later the Global 
2000 Report lo the President concluded that 
“Extinctions of plant and animal species will 
increase dramatically. Hundreds of thousands 
of species - perhaps as many as 20 per cent of 
all species on earth- will be irreversibly lost as 
their habitats vanish, especially in tropical 
forests.” This was the message of Norman 
Myers's book The Sinking Ark, and he elabo- 
rated on the possible fate of tropical rain 
forests in his report commissioned by the 
National Academy of Sciences, Conversion of 
Tropical Moist Forests ( 1980), in svhich he gave 
a country-by-country analysis of the rates of 
conversion of afforested lands to other uses. 

His new book, The Primary Source, aims at a 
wider audience, ntul abounds in facts of the 
Guinness Book of Records type. The forests 
contain 40 per cent of ail living creatures; there 
are 90,000 plant species; perhaps there are 
30,000 plant species still undescribed. . . . 


There are pages and pages of comparisons; the 
western half of south-east Asia, a quarter the 
size of Europe, has more than twice as many 
species of mammals and almost twice the num- 
ber of bird species. Temperate forests are 
worth up to fifty times more than tropical ones 
in return per unit area and some tropical coun- 
tries arc now net importers of limber; Japan is 
two-thirds wooded, yet half of its pulp comes 
from overseas and half its wood imports in 
terms of chips come from south-east Asia. The 
United States grows half as much timber again 
as it uses and could ensily become self-suffi- 
cient in hardwood. 

The forests arc going down at an acknowl- 
edged rate of 44,000 square kilometres each 
year to loggers, though illegal logging may 
bring it over 50,000, while previously inaccess- 
ible forests can now be logged using helicopters 
for extraction: at the same time 2 per cent of 
the forest is lost annually to farming. Dr 
Myers’s overall figures have been questioned 
by other agencies and by the trade, though he 
argues that they consider merely deforestation 
rather than conversion to other uses, some of 
which involve maintaining some kind of tree 
cover. According to him, tropical America and 
Asia have lost 40 per cent nnd Africa over half 
of their original forest. 

He rightly stresses the importance of so- 
callcd minor forest products. In Europe, 
forests arc all too often considered as so much 
upright timber, whereas in tropical territories, 
indigenous peoples use and manipulate them 
in many more ways - for food and medicine: us 
u source of insecticides nnd textiles; and ns a 
home. 


He alleges that all tropical timber needs 
could be gained from secondary forests, which 
spring up when primary ones arc felled, leaving 
the extant primary ones and their riches for 
posterity. There could he more efficient stoves 
and mmc plantations. Indigenous animals 
could be farmed - the extraordinary giant ro- 
dents. eapyharas, arc already husbanded in 
South America, and this could produce more 
profit than timber extraction. But we need 
more research on what is left. Funding in trop- 
ical biology is not more than $30 million a year 
($2 million of that being put up by two Amer- 
ican botanic gardens), which, ns Myers says, is 
"the equivalent of ten minutes' spending on 
armaments, or the equivalent of what Amer- 
ican communities spend each month to cover 
the costs of stray dogs". 

Conservationists would appear 10 have a lot 
to do before it is too late, but this is not the 
message of The Resourceful Earth, which 
claims to be “a devastating indictment of ail 
doomsday books and also the most scientific 
inquiry into the future ever organized". The 
authors of the twenty-one chapters, on topics 
from land-use nnd nutrition lo pollution and 
cancer, “hnve given their lime nnd effort to 
prepare chapters . . . out of passion for truth 
and outrage nt bad science". However, six of 
these have appeared elsewhere, one as long 
ago us 1979. and one, nt least, has nppeured in 
digest form in a technical jnurnal. while some 
draft chapters were released nt the annual 
meeting of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, held in Detroit in 
May 1983. The Resourceful Earth is supported by 
the Heritage Foundation of Washington 


("dedicated to the principles of free competi- 
tive enterprise, limited government, individual 
liberty and a strong national defense"). The 
editors, Julian L. Simon and Herman Kahn, 
open with an 'executive summary", which con- 
trasts the glo'finy forecasts of Global 2000 with 
those of their book: 

II present trends uintinuc. the world in 2uCK) will be 
/eii crowded (though more populated), lest polluted, 
more stable ctohigioiHy and less vulnerable to re- 
source-supply disruption than the world wc live in 
now. Stresses involving population, resources, and 
environment will be less m the future than now. . . . 
The World's people will be richer in most ways than 
they are today . . .. The outlook far food anil other 
necessities of life will be better . . . life for most peo- 
ple on earth will be less precarious economically than 
it is now. 

The conclusions of Global 2000 are systema- 
tically countered with vet more statistics. 

The figures on tropical and temperate de- 
forestation ore considered: "(rends in world 
forests are not worrying" and "forests are not 
declining nt all in the temperate regions'*, 
though Ihe quality of this quantity, just as with 
certain figures produced in the United King- 
dom, is not mentioned: plantation is increasing 
while "native" forest disappears. The writers 
sneer at Global 2000 ’ s assertion that species of 
unimnl and plant urc dying out nt un unpre- 
cedented rule: *we do not neglect the die-off of 
Ihe passenger pigeon und other species that 
may be valuable tu us. Rut wc note that extinc- 
tion of species - billions of them ... has been 
a biological fact of life through the ages, just as 
the development of new species, some or many 
of which may be more valuable to humans than 
extinguished species whose niches they fill''. 



Satisfaction of savannahs 
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E. O. Wilson is the entomologist Curator of 
the Museum of Comparative Zoology at Har- 
vard. His science writing for the general public 
has won him the Pulitzer Prize and his scientific 
publications have Won him the highest honours 
American science can bestow. He is well 
equipped to engage a subject dear to nature- 
lovers which until now has not been identified 
as a species trait - biophilia. 

The freshness of Wilson's approach lies in its 
freedom from the obsessions of the environ- 
mentalist movement. There are no tirades on 
the wickedness of industry, no calls to vegetar- 
ianism, no mystical musings about the oneness 
of living things. While he shares the conserva- 
tionist ethic of environmentalists, and seeks lo 
impart its practical imperatives, he eschews 
culti8m. Perhaps this is due in some measure to 
taste, but there is an important conceptual dif- 
ference as well. Environmentalists tend to 
make man responsible for nature, as the 
“shepherd of being”. Critics puncture this no- 
tion by insisting that man is just another species 
competing for a niche; we have no more re- 
sponsibility for nature than do the penguins. 

Wilson situates His ethic between these ex- 
tremes. Nature is sacred, and our choices bear 
importantly bn ecosystems. But regardless of 
what man may do, nature is too grand and 
beautiful, too free in its recuperative powers, 
to suffer permanent harm from man’s small 
power to act. This is Wilson’s consoling 
thought on contemplating the folly and heed- 
iessness of environmental depredation. Even if 
the planet should be laid waste, earth is but a 
droplet In the cosmic ocean teeming with mil- 
lions of living planets. Nature does not nedd 

. man. However, mah needs nature, and enust 
conserve it for his own sake. The familiar part 
of this arguments the expediency gambit. Wil- 
son mqkes this move, put his heart is not in it. 
The deep reason for conserving nature is that 
without forests arid micro-organisms, toads 
and hawks, we forfeit mental and emotional 
equilibrium; fo put It; baldly, without plants 
and animals, we are mad. The reason, Wilsdn 
thinks, Is the propinquity to nature that he calls 
■ bsophlila. -. t . . • • }. 

■■ The evidence for biophilia as a species trait is 

• : anecdotal 1 arid conjectural : Nevertheless, WII- 

■. : ip i kfiih' iiOb’y; 1 1 tf >< Au* r*n« : ■ > i * »*>’ Lx!**! 
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son's engaging presentation makes the reader 
want to believe in it, since the idea opens a 
window on familiar experience. The sugges- 
tion is that the mind acquired self-conscious- 
ness by cognizing itself through the medium of 
plant and animal images. Such images and 
symbols are traceable to typical species experi- 
ences. For example, the innate fear of snakes 
developed for the good evolutionary reason 
that many are highly toxic. The fear response 
was established prior to the evolution of self- 
consciousness, since it is common among pri- 
mates. The snake wbs therefore available as a 
signlfier of human traits. Wilson mines Balaji 
Mundkur's The Cull of the Serpent for evidence 
that the snake symbolizes roughly the same 
things in all cultures: power, malevolence and 
treachery, death, wisdom and life (by associa- 
tion with power and wisdom). As a generalized 
image stamped into the mind by evolutionary 
adaptation, the serpent furnishes material for 
dreams and artistic fantasy. Freud got the rela- 
tionship back to front: the serpent slithered 
into the unconscious through the front door of 
the senses. 

Another instance of biophilia is the garden 
as a soothing image and an evocation of life. 
The evolutionary origin of this symbol was the 
invasion of savannahs by semi-arboreal ances- 
tors. Savannah landscapes imprinted on homi- 
nids as signifies of home base and safety. 
When Homo entered the urban habitat^ he 
mimicked the savannahs by establishing parks. 
zoq$, and plazas with open vistas. Vie garden 
is a savannah worked, by Homo faber. In this 
image we see ourselves lit harmony with na- 
ture. and are deeply satisfied. 

These are novel thoughts on the sources and 
ultimate reference of our most persistent aes-. 
thetic and moral sentiments. Although Wilson 
as a scientist cautions that they are only plausi- 
ble conjectures, as an artist and naturalist he 
wants to believe; for (he discovery of biophilia 
redeems the stigma of wantonness in,man’s 
destructiveness toward nature. At the begin- 
ning of the book we arc informed that biophilia 
is one of those impulses that accbrd with 
reuse*! At the end, Wilson declares his faith 
that the biophilic impulse, as a natural po^er 
operating In man, wilt gradually brlpg us 
around to n more hdrntonious relationship with 
nature. This fifth expresses the Darwinian. cer- 
tainty thnt no species can in the long run be 7 
have contrary to the conditions of its survival. 

- These are and nre meant to be entoUraging 
meditations. This reader would repair to the 
banner more readily had the author canvassed 
opposed impulses 'more thoroughly. Whaiare 

..lil lOi aFtibt^i )k||| *)f l> r bfc K ' m " ii l't 
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wc to make of the impulse that built the 
machine in the garden? In several places Wil- 
son takes sight of this image in an anticipatory 
way. I expected him to note, by and by, that the 
transformation of natural materials into arte- 
facts was the route of hominid evolution to 
Homo sapiens. This impulse is quite as reason- 
able as a biophilic impulse. Moreover, we de- 
light in artefacts as much ns we delight in ani- 
mate nature. Give a Papuan the choice of con- 
templating the suqset or watching a Western, 
and John Wayne .wins, every time. Urbanites 
pine for the country as countrymen feel the 
allure of city bustle. Is this not a matter of 
deprivation and satiation? 

The author eventually faces (be question 
central to his ethic. We are informed that the 
metallurgist Cyril Smith perceived technology 
as artistic representations of plants and annu- 
als. Building on other anecdotes he concludes 
that the “ultimate machine" is the self-replicat- 
ing robot, which in “key respects is alive"; 
hence, “mechanophilia, the love of machines, 
is but a special case of biophilia”. This breath- 
taking bolt from the blue hammers the abrasive 
dilemma into a smooth tautology. 

But the iclnt and generous conviction of Wil- 
son's meditation forbid closing on a sour note. 
Let this highly readable book then be com- 
mended to all biophiliacs and technocrats. - 


Agricultural land, food production 
(a "Things are improving slowly scenario"), 
fisheries, water, pollution, nutrition and health 
arc all improving, though not all the contribu- 
tors "should ... be assumed to subscribe 10 
all the conclusions reached in this report". 

There follows a "Statement of Dissent" 
which claims that all these improvements are as 
nothing without nuclear power. The hazards of 
nuclear power are deemed to have been over- 
estimated: “the main constraints are various 
political interests, public misinformation.. and 
cost-raising counter-productive systems of 
safety regulation". The risk of death involved 
in using nuclear power to generate all electric- 
ity In the United States is apparently the same 
as increasing the speed limit from 55 to 55.006 
(or perhaps 55.6) mph. And because oF air 
pollution from conventional power-stations. 

every time a coal-burning plant is built instead of a 
nuclear plant, many hundreds of people arc con- . 
demned to premalure death. . . . Our government's 
science and technology policy Is now guided by un- 
informed and. emotion-driven public opinion 
. , , controlled by the media, a group of scientific 
illiterates drunk with power, heavily influenced by 
irrelevant political ideologies .... Unless solutions 
can be found to this problem ... the United States 
will enter the (wenty-lirsf century declining in 
wealth, power and influence. 

Over one million copies of Global 2000 were 
distributed: it seems unlikely that The Re- 
sourceful Earth will consume so many trees. At 
least I hope not. 




\ : •; 


Three important and | 
fully illustrated books 

COLOUR IDENTIFICATION GUIDE TO THE 
BUTTERFLIES OF THE BRJTISH ISLES 
Graham Howarth 0 fi70 80855 s eh.m 

COLOUR IDENTIFICATION GUIDE TO THE 
MOTHS OF THE BRITISH ISLES 
Bernard Skinner / Illustrated by David Wilson 
0 630 80354 5 £20 00 

ATLAS OF BUTTERFLIES IN BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND 

J. Heath, E Pollard and J. A. Thomas . 

0670 800066 £1 7.83 ■ 

‘Every entomologist interested 

in the butterfly fauna of die \C4 

United Kingdom should 

these volumbs Jn bis . • : 

or her library * -Field .XT -sS> fTf 
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Companionable clowns 


Foot-stirring feeders 


Ronald Lockley 

M. P. HARRIS 
The Puffin 

224pp. Calton: Poyscr. £12.60. 

0R5O61O38O 

“There can be few people who cannot recog- 
nize a painting or photograph of an adult Puf- 
fin. However, most have a preconceived idea 
that it is a penguin-sized bird and are shocked 
to henr it stands only 18 cm high and weighs 
400-500 g." With these words M. P. Harris 
opens The Puffin, his weil-illustrated mono- 
graph on that amusing sea-bird with the huge 
rainbow parrot-bill, Fratercula arctica. the 
Atlantic Puffin. Its life-history still holds chal- 
lenging mysteries of behaviour and survival: 
tantalizingly. although intensively gregarious 
and visible on land in summer, its nursery 
affairs are hidden underground. For seven 
months of the year it virtually disappears into 
the fnr ocean, diving much, flying little. Late in 
winter it becomes flightless during the moult, 
when that down-like coloured false nose drops 
off. giving it n nondescript appearance as it 
bobs up and down in the stormy furrows of the 
North Atlantic. 

This book is the fruit of ten years' investiga- 
tion (1972-82, for the Nature Conservancy) 
into the decline in numbers - supposedly due to 
oil pollution - of the population of the Puffin, 
estimated at around fifteen million breeding 
adults thirty years ago. Dr Harris was first able 
lostudythe species when serving as Warden, in 
1962-5, at Skokholm Island Bird Observatory, 
before making his well-known studies of sea- 
birds in the Galapagos. 

In his bibliography he lists over 400 refer- 
ences, including some twenty of his own pap- 
ers, in his summary of the latest research. But 
he modestly remarks of the first monograph 
( Puffins , 1953) by the present reviewer that it 
“described the main outlines of Puffin biology 
and behaviour in very evocative prose. My 
book complements rather than supersedes 
his.’* 

It may not be fashionable today to be evoca- 
tive and anthropomorphic in discussing animal 
behaviour, but like most authors who have 
watched puffins long enough he does not 
escape the criticism - if such it be. Puffin be- 
haviour at the seaside in summer is delightfully 
human; in their burrow-cities they enjoy com- 
pany so obviously - visiting and peeping with 
neighbours, making aerial joy-flights en masse, 
intensely curious, carrying feathers, grass, 


flowers or other small objects around for sev- 
eral minutes (and occasionally engaging in 
tugs-of-war with them) and having minor fights 
which usually end in peaceable billing, beak to 
beak - and long spells of indolent ease. In all 
studies marked birds are proved to pair for life. 

Safe in ils dark burrow the young puffin is in 
no hurry to leave, unlike its auk relatives, the 
razorbill and guillemot chicks hatched on the 
naked cliff, which flutter down to the sea half- 
grown. with undeveloped flight-feathers when 
only twenty days old, and are there protected 
and fed by a parent. At Skokholm I had disco- 
vered that the fledgling Puffin, plump with 
good feeding, suddenly leaves its nursery bur- 
row when forty days old and not yet full-grown, 
quite alone soon after midnight. It marches 
straight over cliffs or rocks, and by dawn has 
swum and dived far from the dangers of the 
land. Harris considers that it deserts, rather 
than is deserted by, its parents, from the fact 
that some adults continue for a day or two to 
bring in beakloads of small fish and “seem 
surprised” to find the nursery deserted. 

Over many decades of burrowing the soil of 
cliff slopes puffins may destroy their own habi- 
tat. and then move to a new one. Half a million 
puffins at Grassholm Island one hundred years 
ago converted the peaty soil into a roofless 
slum; they are said to have moved to nearby 
Skokholm, where in 1927 I estimated there to 
be 20,000 pairs; today there are only 2,500 
pairs. Along Irish Sea and Channel coasts 
(here has been a great decline, and many 
puffinries are now extinct there. Oil pollution 
is severe on these coasts, but Harris is unsure 
that it is the only reason for the decline. How 
otherwise to explain the huge increase in Puffin 
numbers along British coasts of the North Sea - 
with its numerous oil-rigs and frequent oil- 
spills? For example, from ten pairs nesting on 
the Isle of May, Firth of Forth, in 1950, the 
colony in 1983 was reliably estimated to be 
above 10,000 pairs. 

Harris concludes that essentially population 
changes nre due to climatic influences on food 
supply: more warm-water pelagic organisms 
are invading southern coasts, and the cool- 
water krill upon which puffins normally feed is 
moving into cooler latitudes. But even here 
modern take-all, fine-mesh tow-nets are hav- 
ing such an effect upon these alevins and 
shrimps that in the lost ten years some Norwe- 
gian puffinries have raised few or no young. 
And it is hard to agree with Harris's final 
words: "However, I am optimistic about the 
Puffin’s future and the general state of Puffin- 
dom is better than at any time this century." 


Uncommon cormorants 
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John A. C« Greppin 

Y. E. FLINT, R. L. BOEHME, Y.V. KOSTIN, 

A. A. KUZNETSOV ■ 

A Field Guide to Birds of (he USSR 
Translated by Natalia Boursfr-Leland 
354pp. Princeton University Press. $65. . 

0619082448.- : 

This field guide, a most satisfactory translation 
. of the earlier Soviet edition (Ptiisy SSSR, Mos* 
V cow 1968). will make life much easier for West- 
ern bird-watchers When they $eek out the avi- 
: fauna of eastern Europe, of the Caucasus and 
• Central Asia, of the Siberian tundra qnd of the 
Soviet Far East. . •* 

The Soviet Union especially. In its eastern- 
most portions, is one of the last major areas 
north of thd equator to have its bird life cdta* 

J- : ««- _ _ I £. ...I . ITS 


where game birds used to be plentiful there are 
now none. 

But limes are changing in Soviet ornitho; 
logical research. Russian birds, which were 
first systematically catalogued by Dementyeva 
in the multi-volume Ptiisy Sovyetskogo Soyuza 
(Moscow 1951-2), soon attracted the attention 
of a Targe enough'numbcr Of specialists for the 
Russians ' to publish their own scientific 
ornithological journal, Oriiitplogiya , and to 
bring out a one volume field guide on which 
this current English translation is based, 

This English-language version has been 
: modestly updated, where possible, reflecting 
' tiew knowledge acquired since 196S. its forty- 
• eight plates are by an artist identified only by 
.! his Russian initials. (Yu. S,) and his plates have' 
clear images of the birds, without'ornamenta- 
tibri. 1 but approach the clarity only of Roger 
:■ Tory. Peterson'S. eariy ; work.' _ •• v j 


Euan Dunn 

JAMES HANCOCK and JAMES KUSHLAN 
The Herons Handbook 
288pp. Croom Helm. £16.95. 

0709937164 

The year 1978 saw the publication of James 
Hancock and Sir Hugh Elliot's The Herons oj 
the World, a lavish production and a particu- 
larly fine example of the recent genre of refer- 
ence monographs on bird families; but at £45 
and of large format it is too much for (he purse, 
and perhaps (he table-legs, of many. The 
Herons Handbook is based on the earlier work 
and, produced at a much more modest price 
and in a conventional format, is a most gratify- 
ing addition to the bookshelves. It fulfils all the 
expectations of its distinguished pedigree and 
in some respects surpasses them. 

For the bird-watcher the family Ardeidae, 
embracing herons, egrets and bitterns, can pre- 
sent difficulties in identification and classifica- 
tion. This handbook, part identification guide, 
pan general reference work, seeks to unravel 
the similarities and differences in form and 
function. It begins with a scholarly review of 
taxonomy, courtship, feeding and identifica- 
tion, to which James Kushlan, who is in the 
forefront of research on heron ecology, brings 
a refreshingly topical flavour. The authors rec- 
ognize sixty species, all of which are featured in 
the book. Courtship is broken down into its 
ritualized displays and postures, and the names 
given to these are used in the accounts of the 
individual species which follow, helping the 
reader to draw conclusions about relatedness, 
variation in display with breeding habitat, and 
soon. Feeding techniques are likewise categor- 
ized and defined for subsequent reference. The 
terminology is engagingly simple, with be- 
haviours like "Walking Slowly", “Walking 
Quickly” and “Standing" carefully defined. 
Equally, however, some remarkably sophisti- 


cated tactics are noted, like “Foot Stirring'’; 
where the heron vibrates its foot under wateT 
apparently creating the same effect as a fisher- 
man’s lure -an interpretation reinforced by the 
fact that foot-stirring specialists not uncom- 
monly have feet more brightly coloured than 
their legs. Perhaps most ingeniously of all, 
some herons try to attract prey by collecting 
bait material and inserting it in the water. On 
the whole, these glossaries of terms and be- 
haviours provide a masterfully concise prdcis, 
(hough I uni still puzzling over a (oo compress- 
ed illustration of so-cnlled “behavioural selec- 
tion" where we are told: "For example, Ed man 
ei al (1981) showed that the tolerance level of 
herons to mosquitoes is related to their latitude 
for extraneous movement during a specific 
mode of foraging." A distinctly transatlantic 
message is encoded here. 

Most of the book, however, is devoted to the 
accounts of individual species, each entry com- 
prising a detailed description (appearance and 
voice), and information about distribution and 
status, habitat, behaviour, nest, eggs and 
young, and taxonomy. Distributions are map- 
ped for all species, a great improvement on The 
Herons of the "World in which only twenty were 
mapped. Especially helpful is the attempt to 
map for the first time the Green-backed 
Heron, Butorides striatus, whose thirty races 
enjoy a cosmopolitan occupation of forested 
water-margins, mangroves and open shores. 
The textual accounts are ably complemented 
by full-colour illustrations for each species, 
painted by Robert Gillmor and Peter Hayman. 
A heron often looks at its most alive when its 
posture is frozen but threatening a sudden 
death-blow. Gillmor's studies, many of them 
delightfully set against a Japanese wisp of 
vegetation, capture more of this dynamic ten- 
sion, but the portfolios of both artists greatly 
enhance the book. 

The Herons Handbook provides a compre- 
hensive and authoritative, but easily digestible 
reference work. 


Eastern avifauna 


Christopher Perrins 

RODOLPHE MEYER DE SCHAUENSEE 
The Birds of China 

602pp. Oxford University Press, £35. 

0198586027 

In the last few years, ornithologists have been 
able to get into certain parts of China and there 
seems every likelihood that more and more 
areas will become accessible to visitors in the 
coming years. 

Some reports suggest that the Chinese have 
virtually eliminated their wildlife and that 
there is nothing to see. This stofy emanates 
mainly from visitors to the big cities in the heat 
of the summer. However, even travellers to the 
Great Wall and the Summer Palace (especiqlly 
those who can get there in the early, cool hours 
of the day when the birds are most active) can 
see a lot of species. It Is true that the areas of 
most intensive agriculture are largely devoid of 
birds (as Is the case in most parts of the world). 
But those who can travel farther afield can still 
• find areas in which wildlife is plentiful; indeed 
it seems less harassed (especially by the so- 
.called sportsmen such: as. one finds in most 
parts pf southern Eutopej than in many other 
areas. 

A major difficulty for the. bird-watcher in 
China has also been the lack of books on the. 

: birds. There is no field guide - not even one in , 


mefms tell the whole story. They give, for to-’ 
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■ Flild Guide to the.Birdspf South-east Asia, and 

; another on the birds of Russia (V . E. Flint eiaf , ! 

. A Field Gyidc to the Birds, pf the USSR). Re- 

■ cently A: Field Guide to the. Birds- of Japan,- 
edited hy 1C Shobe (1982) has also been useful. 
All these guides are ojily relevant to certain 

| parts! Of the country qnd leave major, ga^; j 
! Witjiin the last year- we hjjye seen an English :. 
edition of vl Fi^ld Guide ip the Birds of [the ' 
; USSR (reviewed qn this page) , t he completion 


the only practical one to take on a trip to China 
(the French work, despite some advantages 
such as more illustrations, weighs almost 3 kg- 
a substantial pnrt of one's baggage allowance). 
The author has written several other works (on 
the birds of Colombia, Venezuela and South 
America generally) and anyone familiar with 
these will recognize this one as coming From 
the same stable. 

The book covers 1,195 species (more than 
one-eighth of the world’s total). In order to do 
this in some 400 pages of text, information is 
necessarily condensed - three or four species 
are covered on each page. The information 
includes: length, brief description (especially 
of diagnostic characters), range (Inside and 
outside China) and habitat. Each family is pre- 
ceded by a brief description of its particular 
characteristics. Each species has “HK" against 
it if it has also been recorded from Hong Kong. 

It also includes thirty-seven pages of general 
introduction (especially about the history of 
ornithology in China), five pages of blblipgra- 
phy and a forty-three-page index. An unusual 
feature is a thirty-page section giving the 
namfes (both English and scientific) which dif- 
fer in this work bom those in the standard 
Chinese check-list (a reflection on the lack of 
agreement that there is at present). - 

As. with many works of this type, the colour. 
plates play a. crucial part in the book. Abo ut 
520. species are illustrated in; the thirtyfeiRht 
colour plates (some sixty more are illustrated 
in black-and 7 white); the majority are by John 
Henry Dick (with eleven plates by G Wynne 
and four by Wayne Trimm). These illustrate a 
wide range of examples in a way. that should 
make it easy, for the reader to narrow a species 
down to the right group- even If it is npt.iHus- 
1 (rated, However, thpre.is virtually heyeji mojfe 
than one illustration per species and these Are 
. all of males (where the sexes differ); hence, by. 

. and. large, females and juveniles are not il| us ' 
trated. ; 

Asa whole, the work isa, Valuable addition 
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Humans among the birds 


Stephen Mills 

DONALD KNOWLER 

The Falconer of Central Park 

180pp. Princeton: Karz-Cohl. $14.95. 

094328627 

JONATHAN EVAN M ASLOW 
The Owl Papers 

184pp. Henley-on-Thames: Aidan Ellis. £9.50. 
0856281395 

JAN KARPINSKI (Editor) 

Capital of Happiness: Lord Grey of Fallodon 
and “The Charm of Birds” 

192pp. Michael Joseph. £12.95. 

0718124928 
ROB HUME (Editor) 

A Birdwatcher’s Miscellany 

192pp. Poole: Blandford Press. £8.95. 

0713713852 

One day in early January Donald Knowler. 
just arrived from London, scours Central Park 
for what the New York papers have described 
as a “straggler from Europe”. He wants the 
straggling tufted duck to be his first diary entry 
of a year's prospective bird observations in the 
park. Instead, as you would expect, he gets 
mugged, and the pages of his jnurnul. The 
Falconer of Central Park, nre quickly hijacked 




“The Fulmar Petrel", reproduced /rom Tun niclifTe's 
Birds by C. F, TUnnidiffe(I60pp. Gollancz. £40. 

0 57503158 1). The book contains a selection of 
measured dra wings hi colour of recently dead birds 
from some sixty species. Many of them show male and 
female, adult and Juvenile plumages. The birds are 
In the main native to Cheshire and to Anglesey, where 
T unnicllffe lived from 1947 until his death in 1 979. 

by the familiar nutters of New York. He meets 
the elderly blue-haired lady who pulls a tissue 
from the pocket of her mink coat to wipe her 
dachshund's bottom, the hippy poet who offers 
good luck with every poem bought, plus two 
years' immunity from herpes, and, of course, 
he meets the bird-watchers: forty pairs of 
binoculars trained on a woman dressed in all 
the colours of the scarecrow who flaps her arms 
and jumps up and down at the end of the 
parking lot hollering "pretend I'm a blue jay”. 
This, he is told, is binocular practice. 

. Not that the park birds themselves are unin- 
teresting. During a migratory rush in May, the 
birders pool their skills and tick off oyer a hun- 
dred species - more than you would see in 
almost any British bird reserve. But if just 
seeing birds is the object, then there is little left 
to be said. “Saw a teal", says Knowler, “a fine 
male." ' 

As KnOwier's personal species tally mounts 
so does the Park's death .toll. A man is found 
humped over his; bicycle with his left eye shot 
out. Another lies dead with a bullet in his chest 
and his patient dog fctill attached to hiis wrist by 
its lead. A cute little boy is rescued from the 
iced lake and run over a few days later by a bus, 
while pfle of the lore! tramps throws himself to 
the polar bpnr In the park zoo - he’d always 
Said you bad to get close to the animals - and 
weeks go by before the. money is found to bury 
him. ■' . ; • . 

The bjrds.alSo suffer, recreational afflictions, 
A ring- billed gull flaps . in hopeless circles, half 
a wiug (Orb off by sdtoeone's dog, a young 
black-bick^d nods itself to .death .frying to ex; 

anting frbmihe embrace of .a 


plastic becr-can holder and a robin hangs by 
one foot out of reach, tangled in the inevitable 
fishing line. 

This juxtaposition of various human horrors 
with simple ornithological observations invests 
the whole life of the park with a note of studied 
lunacy. The migrating birds pass, mostly un- 
tainted, through the crazed urban zoo, regular 
symbols of a less disturbed world elsewhere. 
Like Bede's sparrow, which comes out of the 
dark and returns to darkness, their origins and 
destinations are unknown to the watchers. It is 
sufficient for the game that for a brief span they 
become denizens of that ghastly community 
battle-ground which New Yorkers most adore. 

What this odd, often poetic and haunting 
little treatise - supposedly about birds but, in 
effect, about humnn deprivation - really 
emphasizes is that writing unscientifically yet 
profoundly about nature is a difficult task. 
Either human beings invade and take over, as 
they do in an enriching way he rc , or the writing 
strays towards the crass and sentimental. Not 
so, says Jonathan Maslow. He assures us that 
really to study birds, owls in his case, to get 
under their skin, or feathers nt least, “you 
don't need a degree from Cornell or a grant 
from Exxon", you only need to “listen to the 
night surrounding you". 

In The Owl Papers Maslow sets out to “pro- 
file" America’s East Coast owls. The jaunty 
result is rather like a racing correspondent hav- 
ing a shot at “doing” world leaders. He ndopts 
a crush ingly cheerful tone to help fluff up the 
little fellows and nudge them into the public 
eye. a mantle of emphatic scientific ignorance 
which he can gradually discard as his “ordinary 
reader" falls in behind him, and a style at times 
reminiscent of Raymond Chandler at his 
worst: “The sunlight seeped over the New 
York City skyline like a hemorrhage." 

Predictably, Maslow is much better when 
writing about humans and human interest. He 
gives an enthralling rehash of Charles Urner 
combing the New Jersey Meadowlands back in 
the 1920s to prove that Short-eared Owls move 
their eggs, and an amusing account of himself 
trying to row his way out of a drone of mos- 
quitoes: "I was stroking like someone posses- 
sed, shaking my head frantically, jerking my 
shoulders, stamping my feet against the boat's 
bottom. They seemed to like that . . . ."He is 
also not too cheery to ignore what parts of 
Urner’s Meadowlands have become, dumps 
for toxic wastes where one day he stumbles on 
an unexplained heap of animal carcasses: “De- 
capitated deer, dead dogs with their dorsal 
sides slashed and their guts hanging out, 
bloated cats with their faces contorted in the 
anguished expressions of death." ! ' 

Capital of Happiness is a portrait of Sir Ed- 
ward Grey, with extracts from his quaint little 
book The Charm of Birds ". In his preface Lord 
Home remembers Grey lying on his deathbed, 
while "the red squirrels were coming down the 
chimney covered with soot, which they spread 
all over th? sheets as he shared his luncheon 
with them". Sadly, there i$ little of this warmth 
of reminiscence in Jan Karpinski’s brief, diy 
biography. We are, however, treated to a 
whole page listing .Grey’s residences to Lon- 
don; his long childless marriage is explained by 
the fact that he and his first wife Dorothy quite 
understandably preferred bird-watching " to 
sex; and we are reminded that it was Grey who 
said “The lamps are. going out all over 
Europe". The Cfiarni of Birds, of course, is 
always worth another perusal, being full of 
love and written in another age beyond the 
reach of our irritation with its softness. 

The gulf between modem ornithology, With 
its ingenious experimentation and sparsely 
ornamented data, and the dreamy literacy of 
the post is almost unbridgeable. It is hard to 
believe that this extract, from Rob Hume’s A 
Birdwatcher’s Miscellany, Was written as. re- 
.cently qs J 938: "Just ere surrendering one Iree 
for another, and again when on the: move, 
Crossbills constantly betray their whereabouts 
by, loud characteristic cries. But when feeding 
they are inordinately tranquil. Then merely do 
they proclaim their presence by very gentle 
t>viilcrings . . . .” The beRds of this enjoyable 
miscellany, barely, held together jjy Hume’s 
thinnest of thin Introductory threads, all bear 
testimony to the fact {hat therbeduty of nntdre; 
which Is so obvious to llje beholder, is so diffl- 


Collins 

publish a wide range of superb Natural 
History books rSffiRsi 
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Field Guide* aw the ultimate in guide books to 
use In the Held and home The text is 
comprehensive and detailed, and the colour 
Uhi5tratiori5are of the highest quality. 

£4.95 to £8.95 


A Field Guide to the Blrde of Britain and 
Europe 

Peterson, Mountfort, Hdtom 
A fully revised Fourth edition of the standard Held 
guide to our birds. 'Easily the most authoritative 
and best ID Listrated pocket bird book ever 

published’ Dally Express - — 

£7.95 ■ mmtmmimmmtmn 


Paperback Guides are convenient pocket-sized 
guides with high species coverage and easy to 
use in the Held. The succinct and In form a live text 
runs side by side with the beautifully reproduced 
Illustrations. 

£4.95 to £9.95 


Collins Guide to the Grasses, Sedges, 
Rushes and Ferns of Britain and Northern 
Europe 

Richard Fitter, Alastalr Fitter and Ann Farter 
A completely new and authoritative guide which 
covers over 590 species of grasses, sedges, rushes 
and ferns found In the British Isles, North West 
Europe, Scandinavia and Iceland, over 420 of 
which are Illustrated In full colour. The paintings 
are not only the most beautifully designed and 
painted ever seen In a nature guide; they are also 
accurate to the finest detail. The keys allow quick, 
simple and virtually foolproof Identification. 
£5.95pb £8.93 hb 87 colour ptatca 45011 m 
drnurinfli 500 maps 


Gems are handy Utde guides and have a full text that is lively as well as Informative. The Illustrations are 
in full colour throughout. Superb value at £1.95 
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The New Naturalist Library was founded (n 
1942 ‘to Interest the general reader In the ' 
wtkfflfe of Britain byrecapturing the enquiring 
spirit of the old naturaBsts.' Over 40 years on, 
with more than 91 titles published, that aim 
remains the key to fha success of ihla 
authoritative series. Moris new titles are planned 
Many of (he carter volumes have become 
unobtainable, except as valuable collector's 
Hems. In response to tfils, eight of the most 
important classics have been reissued as 
paperback facsimiles (in black-and-white only]. . 
The Fulmar £7.50; lha other seven £M0 
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Green Inheritance 

Anthony Hufdey 

The book to complement the World Wildlife 
Fund's International Plants Conservation 
Campaign. In Green Inheritance Anthony Huxley 
explore? the world of plants/ ^thdr beauty and 
richness and their crucial rolein sustaining Hfe on 
earth- The book arouses concern about die 
destruction tliat now threatens our plant heritage 
and presents a strong appeal for the preservation . 
of the wxxkf a fast disappearing green resources. 
Written by an eminent botanist and author erf , 
many books. Green inheritance, * viqiliy 
important theme, Is stunningly illustrated with 1 60 
colour plates, ' £9.95 

'Our amazing dependence bn plants Is 
aWesoriteJy stressed by AnthonyHuxtey hi his . 

. beautifully tihutrated Green Inheritance, an 


TV Beat Sellers 

David Attenborough's two 
celebrated books Life on Earth 
' and The Liulqg Planet have 
hj become permanent records of 
the television series which they, 
complemented; they are 
essential works of reference on 
toe twin themes of evolution . 
and natural ecology. 

77ie Flight of the Condor by 
Michael Andrews is a stunning 
Condor’s eye view of the 
wUllfe and plants of the Andes. 


impassioned plea to stop destroying plan band 
forests before Hb too late.' . 

Graham Lord, Sunday Express 

'Immensely entoyabie, brilliantly Informative 
and gorge ertidy iDustmted . . . If this we re a 
rational world. It would certainly be a bestseller’ 
John Carey, Sunday 73mes 
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Lepidopteral losses 
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Eric Korn 

T. G. HOWARTH 

Colour Identification Guide to Butterflies of the 

British Isles 

151pp. Viking. £14.95. 

067(180355 3 
BERNARD SKINNER 

Colour Identification Guide to Moths of the 
British Isles 
267pp. Viking. £20. 

0670803545 

JOHN HEATH, ERNEST POLLARD and JEREMY 
THOMAS 

Atlas of Butterflies in Britain and Ireland 
158pp. VikingfNatural Environment Research 
Council and the Nat u re Conser va ncy Cou nci I . 
£17.95. 

0670800066 

When, a decade ago, T. G. Howarth revised 
and revamped the classic, massive. Butterflies 
of the British Isles by Richard South, first pub- 
lished in 1906, which was thus reissued as 
South 's British Butterflies by Howarth, a more 
succinct guide (plates plus a highly condensed 
text) was published at the same time. It is this 
that is now reissued, revised, updated with new 
records and. alas, a new extinction (the Large 
Blue, officially removed from the rolls in 
1979). The plates have been rearranged and 
the figures on them reduced from 1 14 life-size 
to life-size: this in the interests not of economy 
but of verisimilitude. 

There are twenty-four plates showing all 
British residents and visitors, male and female 
and juvenile where necessary, with a judicious 
choice of aberrations and varieties, some 375 
specimens in ail ; gracious representations with 


that subtle underlining of recognition points 
which makes a picture both truer and more 
useful than a photograph. There are another 
twenty-four charmingly verdant plates of 
caterpillars, eggs and larvae, usually clinging to 
stem or leaf. The table, alphabetical by English 
names, lists synonyms and food plants, marks 
out the calendar of each life-cycle, gives brief 
notes on variability, distribution and abund- 
ance or rarity. And there is the dichotomous 
key, a sort of entomological maze in which the 
correct choice of each successive correct 
alternative will eventually lead the maze- 
threader to the happy outcome of the crea- 
ture's right name. In a practice run, I was non- 
plussed at the very first crossroads. “Head 
broad, eyes with eyebrows" or “Head normal 
width, eyes without eyebrows"? This is the 
kind of thing that makes non-butterfly-kiiling 
butterfly-watching so good for the soul. Dash 
outside again, look my Peacock in the eye (I 
really know it’s a Peacock all the time because 
my Infant insect-lover's ABC tells me so) and 
search its face for a hint of eyebrows (actually 
Howarth calls them not “eyebrows" but 
“‘eyebrows'", which is not at all reassuring). 
And is the size “variable" or the opposite, 
whatever that might be? Nature is not simple- 
minded, and does not like being forced into 
dichotomous branches: the designer of keys is 
obliged to use lots of non-Aristotelian quali- 
fiers like “more or less" and “usually". Only 
with experience can the maze be successfully 
run. And though the Guide's introduction 
firmly discourages making insect collections 
except for the highest possible motives, identi- 
fication would be very difficult without a pas- 
sively extended specimen, or remarkably full 
notes. 

But of course this is not a field guide. Nor are 


Bats, rats and habitats 
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T. H. Glutton-Brock 
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DAVID MACDONALD 

The Encyclopedia of Mammals: 2 

896pp. Allen and Unwin. £25. 

0045000298 

This second (and final) volume of The Encyc- 
lopedia of Mammals, assembled by David 
Macdonald and an international team of ex- 
perts, provides the layman with an illustrated 
guide to the diversity of mammals that has no 
equal. 

■ The first volume, published earlier in 1984, 
covered the carnivores, the sea mammals and 
the primates. Vo Ip me Two covers the rest - 
ungulates, rodents, lagomorphs, elephant 
shrews, insectivores; edentates, bats, mono- 
fremes and marsupials, As. in Volume Qne, 
major sections describe the characteristics and •• 
distribution of high-level' groups (mostly fami- ; 
lies or subfamilies) 1 and brief summaries list 
their component species. Subsections provide 
ap up-to-date account of current knowledge of . 
the biology of each group, with a strong em-/ 
phasis on behaviour and ecology. Boxed spe- . 
cial topics, help to capture excitement of cur- 
■••• rent research in a rapidly expanding field - / 
ill ust rati ng pepulipri ties, exploding myths and 
outlining, problems of management and con- . 
: servalion. Did you know’ for -example ;\ljyat . * 
' hippos produce apirik sweat -which protects' 
,them against -the .sun? .That vampirebntx are ■ 
more likely to feed - from cows that, are ' in 
; estms? iThat naked; mole rats hove ftnlnsect- 
vpke caste system, with smaller individuals pro- 
visioning a- restricted number . of larger 1 
breeders?'. /• 
i ! As in Volume Onej sections are mhgni- . 
ifioentlyi illustrated by a mixture of superb cdl- 
- our photographs andPriScilla Barrett’s beaut I* 

' fuldrowings.Bpth have bee ricp refill ly selected , 
/ to. show apimils in 'characteristic activities in 
‘ their natural Kabitals, an^ provide a welcome ‘ : 
•: change Frdmtfie usual :Catalogu e Of cages : Wi rh : - 
thc text, the illustrations transmit tlia fasdna- 
. tiop of observing mammals in the field and 
Should do much. to eJtiicti future generations of 
field biologists away from exoSkeletons; scales 
>pd feathers.. 

'^ Though tW ehcytJlopedia is written by ex- • 
'parts,- It is not written Jor. theniit Colloquial 


t rated subsections explain mechanisms or con- 
cepts described in the text while an extensive 
glossary provides a guide to unavoidable tech- 
nical terms. The style of writing is consistently 
lucid, accurate, readable and concise. 

The encyclopedia is clearly intended as a 
popular guide to the mammals and fills this 
niche admirably. But its popularity is achieved 
- perhaps inevitably- at the price of its value as 
a reference text. Though it claims to embrace 
every living species of mammals, many species 
of rodents,' bats and marsupials receive no 
more than an acknowledgement in the taxono- 
mic appendix at the back. To some extent, this 
reflects the distribution of knowledge but, 
within this limitation, coverage is still unequal 
and strongly si'zist - while elephants get an 
average of five pages per genus, and horses, 
carnivores, whales, seals and primates get be- 
tween two : and three pages, bats and murid 
rodents are compressed at the rate of over five 
genera per page. The otter of coverage - be- 
ginning with carnjvotes in Volume 1 One and 
moving through to . bats, insectivores ,and 
marsupials at the end pf Volume Two - is 
neither phylogenetic nor alphabetic. Distribu- 
tion maps show' the ranges of families- or sub- 
families rather than species, and numerical 
' data on weights and sizes typically quote only 
the extremes for each taxonomic group. As a 
. reference book for mammalian biologists U will 
I; not. replace Ernest P. Walker's dry and dated 
Mammals of the tyqrld (1984), but as a popular 
guide t^ tnammats, It is hard to'fauU and will be 
difficult to, better. ' ...V. . ■/ .. 

Eleven British writers gather , to celebrate the 
beauty and bemoan the despoilment of nature 
In Britain : A world fy iiself (159pp. Aiirum 
Press. £14:95. 0906053 72'2}. Ted Hughes, John 
Fowles, Geoffrey Qrigaop, Richard WilHani- 
spn. Ronald Blythe, Edward Storey, JaivMar- 
’ ris. R. S. Thomas. Metvyn Bragg, lain Crich- 
ton Smith' and George Mackay Brown were 


the crowded plates suitable for instant recogni- 
tion: the specimens are not labelled on the 
plate, but on the facing page, and related forms 
are not always close together. But for study 
and reference, and as a court of appeal, this 
attractive and modestly priced book C serves 
its place on the student's shelf, or better still, 
off it and in the student's studious hands. For 
identification in the field the ideal would be 
one of those fine eighteenth-century books 
with hand-coloured plates of butterflies in situ 
on their food plants: Moses Harris's Aurelian 
(not more than two or three thousand pounds 
for the nineteenth-century reissue), with a self- 
propelled lectern to transport it, would seem a 
practical solution. 

Bernard Skinner's moth book, though uni- 
form with the Howarth, differs in important 
ways. It is entirely original. It uses photographs 
of actual specimens - perhaps one is less sen- 
timental about moths. The plates are even 
more crowded, with up to ninety-two speci- 
mens on a page (though they seem easier to 
read). There are few variants shown- with 800 
species to cover, Skinner has not the same 
liberty as Howarth, who can indulge in a whole 
plate of Large Heaths or Ringlets. The descrip- 
tions of the species are narrative, not tabular, 
and there is no dichotomous key. perhaps be- 
cause no one is rash enough to imagine they 
can guide the uninstructed eye through so large 
a maze. But every species is there, and clearly 
and handsomely so, which is a triumph - a 


triumph nicely celebrated by a brand-new spe. 
cies described in an addendum, the Lesser 
Common Rustic of Remm, minutely distin- 
guishable from the Common Rustic by close 
scrutiny of its genitalia. 

Additions to fauna, even of sexually under- 
privileged rustics are, alas, rare. The story that 
Heath, Pollard and Thomas have to tell, in 
notes and distribution maps for each species is 
a depressing threnody, though interestingly 
complex and not wholly unrelieved. Gone, the 
Large Copper, gone, the Mazarine, gone, the 
Black-Veined White and the Large Blue. The 
Purple Emperor and the Duke of Burgundy sit 
on tottering thrones; all our fritillaries are on 
the retreat. About half of Britain’s species 
have changed their ranges in the last century 
and a half, and only three of twenty-eight (the 
Peacock, the White Admiral, the Orange Tip) 
have expanded not contracted. Man of course 
is responsible, though for the most part in- 
directly, through destruction of habitat: by the 
end of coppicing and other changes in wood- 
land management, by changes in agriculture, 
by draining, building (holiday camps on the 
Glanvilie Fritillary’s favourite cliffs), by extir- 
pating food plants, rabbits - the only comfortis 
that the collector has not been responsible for 
the loss or near loss of any species, for the 
gradual vanishing of the objects of his murder- 
ous affection, and his successor the conserva- 
tionist can claim some victories, small .'tempor- 
ary, Canute-like though they be. 


Attitudes under attack 


Lary Shaffer 

ROBERT N. BRANDON and RICHARD M. 

BUR IAN (Editors) 

Genes, Organisms, Populations: Controversies 
over the units of selection 
329pp. MITPress. £31.30. 

0262022052 

Every schoolboy agrees that there is variation 
among living things and that this variation is 
the raw material for evolution by natural selec- 
tion. There is, however, much less agreement 
on the evolutionary importance of the level at 
which this variation occurs. Most contempor- 
ary biologists concede that living systems can 
usefully be viewed as a nested hierarchy in 
which levels of analysis contain lower levels 
and are contained by higher levels. There have 
long been skirmishes over the evolutionary im- 
pact of variation at the levels of genes, organ- 
isms and groups, but during the past two dec- 
ades this issue has been debated with increas- 
ing fervour. 

Robert N. Brandon and Richard M. Burian, 
both philosophers, have edited a splendid 
' volume of recent and seminal papers concern- 
ing levels or units of natural selection. Un- 
usually for such a collection, a number of the 
readings included are extracted from book- 
length monographs and edited volumes of 
essays. These types of publications have shared 
the evolutionary controversy with the scientific 
and philosophical journals and their inclusion 
greatly strengthens the collection. Introduc- 
tions to sections are well written and will be 
particularly Jielpful to those new to the tppic, 
who may . otherwise, have difficulty with the 
rather technical nature of some of the readings. 
The papers are assembled in three sections: 
historical readings^ conceptual analysis, and 
.models of selection,' .The last two categories 
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asked ta Vmte a text , to Accompany ‘cololir 
pholograpW by £aul : Wak<Jfmld. Most of-thp 
contributor expressed [themselves in brief 
. essays, but Ted ..Hughe's and. lain Crichton 
/ Smith chose tb supply poems jnitead. To eftcb 
chapter Dr- Franklyn perrihg; General. Secre- 
tary of the jfayai-Society for Nature Conservat- 
ion, has abpeiidqd a : romplaiot about' lack of 


' ahronolpgical order, of original publication 
might: have been preferable: 

. An overall view ofthisvplutnesuggests that. 
.. contemporary disagreements are deOply cqn : 

: dcpfqal. not mqrely kihanlic. Some general 
’ L , ^emanti^a^eemeht wouJd be a Kuhnian firft 
: ^ep' jo. synthesis/ or reconciliation. Forexapi- 
•• pie , Wchatt Dawk jns usCS' the term vehicle to 
.. i destiribe 'the; organism Whiljs David Hull,, ip 
'• • contrast, uses Uitefdiibri Hull'S tbfm’mqre fully 
I'M Stresses thp esTOntial poipi that ibrganismVin- 
'teracf ^ hot rarely 

• !• .driven frtim ;«riitlUn<^.'h(^.uiuKaBr Ii is 

:n°t clear ttet tjhesjtwp^itns are interchange- 


which actually lived or died as a result of sub- 
optimal structures or behaviours. A plan for 
building this organism was thought to be trans- 
mitted through genetic channels and changes 
in the frequency of genes were often taken to 
be a measure indicating that something evolu- 
tionary was happening. These frequencies 
were thought to be influenced by some indiv- 
iduals of a species having more offspring than 
others as a result of superior structure or be- 
haviour. This view is now under attack from 
both above and below. Selection at the level of 
groups, involving groups of individuals who 
are not closely related, is still considered by. 
most biologists to happen only under very un- 
usual circumstances, if at all. Selection at the 
level of the gene has been more widely 
accepted but the arguments mustered against 
gene selection may leave many readers in 
doubt ns to the tennbllity of this argument.* 
Genes usually, if not always, act in concert in 
producing the characteristics of the organism. 
In the world beyond the simple analyses of 
quantitative genetics, genes do not act inde- 
pendently of other genes. The same gene niay 
be beneficial in some contexts but not in 
others. Fitness values which may be calculated 
are measures of changes in the frequency of 
genes in populations but they do not cause 
these changes. The causal chain in evolutiq* 
narily important changes in gene frequents 
necessarily involves an organism interacting in . 
its environment, where environment, is taken 
to include other organisms. Gene selectionists 
have attempted to overcome this difficulty by 
appeal to “bean-bag” genetics In which; the 
genes are supposed to act independently t°.. 
control .single aspects of structure or be- 
haviour.'. Often the "behaviours" in question 
’ are not particular things that individuals doj,. 
but,, rather, enormous and .vague ejasses ?( 
behaviour such as altruism or xenophobia, ' 
The entrenched positions in this debate con- 
tinue to diverge. • .’ . . 
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The moving toyshop 


S. S. Prawer 

E.T.A. HOFFMANN 
Nutcracker 

Translated by Ralph Manheim 
Illustrated by Maurice Sendak 
99pp. Bodley Head. £12. 5U until January 31 . 
then £14.95. 

0370308409 

What John Caird, Trevor Nunn and the Royal 
Shakespeare Company did for Peter Pan, Kent 
Stowell and the Pacific North West Ballet have 
done for Casse-noisette. Decades of whimsy 
were stripped away, the story-line was 
rethought along with traditional casting, and a 
stage-designer of unusual gifts was brought in 
to give the whole production an untraditional 
but festive and exciting look. In the case of 
Casse-noisette, Tchaikovsky's music was aug- 
mented wilh passages from The Queen of 
Spades’, the sugary scenario by A. Vsevolojsky 
(1891) was pursued back, first to Dumas's play 
Les A ventures d’lttt casse-noisette (1845) and 
thence to its true source, E.T.A. Hoffmann's 
Nttssknacker und Mausekdnig (1816). The de- 
signer was Maurice Sendak. who has now 
adapted and supplemented his designs to 
accompany a new translation of Hoffmann's 
story by Ralph Manheim. 

Manheim has effectively transformed 
Hoffmann's leisurely, formal, often ironically 
high-flown or parodistically circumlocutory 
nineteenth-century German into a brisk, 
twentieth-century American narrative. “Wenn 
Nussknacker nur sonst ein braver Kerl sein 
wolle" becomes “if Nutcracker had an ounce of 
spunk"; “der HofmarschaU” turns into “the 
Royal Bouncer”; “ein GIfischen Magenwasser 
zu sich genommen” is translated “downing a 
glass of schnaps"; “ich selbst bin das MSdchen, 
das mit den lieben Schwnnchen kosen wird” 
appears as “I was the little girl who was going to 
pat the swans", and so on. The main lines of 
Hoffmann's tale, however, are carefully pre- 
served. Freudian overtones and all, so that a 
new generation of children and adults can now 

Other worlds 

Eva Gillies 

DAVID COX 

Ayu and the Perfect Moon 
Bodley Head. £4.95. 

0370305337 
VERNA AARDEMA 
Oh, Kqjol How Could Youl 
Illustrated by Marc Brown 
Hamish Hamilton. £4.95. 

0241 11375X 
RANI SINGH 
The Indian Storybook 
Illustrated by Bryan Orion 
64pp. Heinemann. £6.50. 

0434963305 

“In a village in Bali an old woman told a story 
to three little girls." fn the accompanying pic- 
ture in Ayu and the Perfect Moon the old lady is 
shown sitting in a bamboo arinchair, the three 
little girls on a wooden plank floor. The room is 
sparsely furnished - rib carpet or cushions, no 
newspapers or television - but instantly recog- 
nizable os the sort of room in which grand- 
mothers tell stories 

This very simple tale is about the old lady’s 
childhood in the village, about processions and 
masked dancers and photographs of her own 
mother as a little girl dancing in the village 
square. The child yearns to dance herself, prac- 
tises unceasingly and is at last promised' (by 
“the prince of our village”) that she too may 
dance, for the people when the moon is full. 
The illustrations show her waiting with mount- 
ing impatience as the: moon grows very slowly. 
. blggbr* and then take qs to the triumphal night 
itself: the crowds gathering in the square.' the 
' child's elaborate dancing costume and head- 
dress, the gamelan qrchestra, and at last the 
. . sacred dance. “I danced. >vith iriy feet and my 
. hands and: my | eyes\ remembers Ayu/:. ‘T 
danced with the othe^ dancers tinder a perfect 
. ' moon.” Arid the next night? '"The moon was a 
little smaller'; said Ayq>" Bjit by -now, *11 th ree 
. /tittle, girls pre daftelnjjjtpb:' SjJrtdment of bliss 


learn how little Marie witnessed buttles be- 
tween a nutcracker who had appeared under 
her Christmas tree and the seven-headed 
mouse-king, and how she learnt from her 
grotesque, inventive godfather Drossclineior- 
who bears a more than accidental resemblance 
to Hoffmann himself - the prehistory of an 
enmity that results in the victory of the nut- 
cracker and resumption of (he human shape he 
had lost: (hat of a handsome young man who 
might also be a prince. As so often in Hoff- 
mann, the tale can be read at many levels. It is 
left open, for instance, whether the supernatu- 
ral events of the tale are really supernatural, 
or whether they are Marie's feverish dreams 
caused by Drossclmeier's tales and the per- 
formance of some of the ingenious mecha- 
nical toys he is so adept at constructing. There 
are many suggestions of deeper meanings, con- 
cerning the function of fantasy in a comfort- 
able, bourgeois Biedermeier world, and the 
connection the poet's (and the child’s) im- 
agination may have with a higher, supersensual 
realm aki^ to that perceived by mystics and 
visionaries. 

That Maurice Sendak would sooner or later 
find his way to E.T.A. Hoffmann was on the 
cards. For a long time now he has been ob- 
sessed with the world of German Romantic- 
ism. His illustrations to the Grimms' fairy-tnlcs 
pay constant homage to nineteenth-century 
German illustrators, from Ludwig Emil 
Grimm to Ludwig Richter; his masterpiece, 
Outside Over There, which for many repre- 
sents the ne plus ultra of the picture-book, is 
shot through with deliberate reminiscences of 
Philipp Otto Runge and Moritz von Schwind; 
and his collaboration with Randall Jarrell 
meant mutual confirmation and deepening of 
the admiration both of them had for German 
art. He shares with Hoffmann a powerful sense 
of the uncanny and grotesque, which has some- 
times disconcerted adults more than their chil- 
dren. as well as a belief that the child's imagina- 
tion is akin to that of the poet and is capable of 
responding to sophisticated narration which 
has deep tap-roots in the individual or collective 
unconscious. That is why lie also shares with 


Hoffmann a veneration of the fairy-tale ftiTni; 
for such (ales may articulate fur the child some 
of its deepest fears mu! anxieties, and help the 
child overcome them. 

The illustrations in Nutcracker are a com- 
bination of set, drop-curliiin and costume de- 
signs for Kent Stowell's hiillct- including some 
lively ami elegant sketches of ballct-dnnccrs - 
with drawings specially made for those por- 
tions of the talc which the ballet leaves out. 
The presiding genius seems to be the great 
nineteenth-century stage-designer and 
architect Friedrich Schinkel, whose drawings 
for a lavish production of The Magic Flute have 
the same combination of romantic exuberance 
and classical balance ; hut all the drawings, with 
their firm outline containing subtle watercol- 
our effects, have the unmistakable Sendak 
stamp on them. He lakes special delight, on 
this occasion, in chinoiserie and echo-effects: 
very often, the left half of the drawing repeats 
the figures and ornaments of the right half as if 
they were reflected in a mirror; and he success- 
fully marries enchanting Regency dresses and 
Biedermeier furnishings with the worried 
“modern" look of his children and the joyous 
elaboration of his grotesques. There is the 
usunl homage to Mozart (who appears as a bust 
on top of a book-case this time), and Mickey of 
The Night Kitchen , the baby of Outside Over 
There and one of the Wild Things make guest 
appearances along with other old friends. As 
always, the relation of picture to text has been 
most carefully thought out. Often the pictures 
supplement rather than illustrate; some appear 
as friezes (including □ beautiful neo-classical 
frieze running round the walls of a room); and 
their proportions are imaginatively graded. 
Sometimes we find just one picture in a mar- 
gin. sometimes pictures take up a third or half 
of the page, sometimes they even spread over 
several successive double pages with no in- 
tervening text at all. There are some marvel- 
lous new inventions - notubly u bearded cat, 
representing Hoffmann's “legation secretary” 
-and altogether this is a book adults will give to 
children only to find themselves filching it 
away in order to look at it themselves. 


has been recalled; and, at the same time, a folkl 
tradition handed on. This is a charming book enjo 
for five to seven-year-olds. chee 

Oh, Kojol How Could You! shows us a dif- shee 
ferent world -a distinctly more prosaic one, for 77 

all that it is peopled by a beneficent River tiom 
Spirit, talking birds and beasts, and the West who 
African trickster-figure Anan$e (here shown as Play 

a wily old man, his splderiness just indicated in Kris! 

the illustrations by long wobbly double-jointed man, 

limbs). Originally an Ashanti folk-tale col- and) 
lected by R. S. Rattray, this story of a feckless sions 
youth exchanging his mother's precious gold- Brya 
dust for a succession of worthless pets and yet belie 
winning out in the end lias parallels in the head 

Cosy continuities 


folklore of many countries. Children should 
enjoy the atmosphere of knockabout farce, the 
cheerful amorallty of the tale itself and the 
sheer fun of the pictures. 

77jc Indian Storybook is a collection of t radi- 
tional. tales and myths retold by Rani Singh, 
who has often appeared on BBC television's 
PlaySchool. Mrs Singh is an expert storyteller. 
Krishna and Radha. Rama and Sita and Hanu- 
man. as well as a score of lesser-known divine 
and princely figures, all come alive in her ver- 
sions. She has found a fitting collaborator in 
Bryan Orion, whose pictures make it. easy to 
believe in blue-bodied Krishna land the ten- 
headed demon Ravana. . 


Neil Philip : 

JILL PATON WALSH and MARY RAYNER . 

Lost and Found 

Deutscli. £4.95. 

0233976728 . ' " ' • , 

Lost and Found tells the same story four limes 
over, in the repetition, a subtle apprehension 
of tline and change - of what we inherit and 
what Wc pass on - is conveyed. From prehis- 
tory to today, we follow four children atrqss 
the same landscape. Each is entrusted with a' 
treasure; each loses it; each fiijds something 1 
better. Little Ag runs “below the Great King's: 
tomb'* with a precious arrowhead, drops it, but 
finds an apotropaic liolfid stone. Sweet Aly- : 
souri walks "below Old Henga's Tump” with a 
jug of cream, mislays it, but finds “elfshol”. 
Peterkin runs “below Hehny's Hump" with 
sixpence, loses it, but finds, an old jug. ,l not 
' even prackedi 1 ' Jenny walks “through the car 
park for visitors to the stpni age tjarrotf ■' with 
her mother's scissors., lose? them, but finds a 1 
sixpence, “real silver jrionejr.yjth sofnriKing 


Jill Pnton Walsh is interested in establishing 
a- sense . of the .continuity of the present's 
kinship with the past through this game of re- 
petition and variation/. Lost and Found 
assumes that while societies and environments 
change/the structures of human feeling remain 
the same; so tribal Grandpa and modern Nan 
share a vocabulary and ft tone. This strategy 
gives an over-cosy picture! of n sanitized, past 
with standardized relationships: but the clean 
reassuring quality of the. historical . episodes, 
and their stylized form, avoid cultural jolts 
which would damage the central argument. , 
The text, meant to be read aloud, is spare 
and imshowy ; Mary Rayner’s watercolours are 
gentle, homely, understate^ Together, text 
and pictures seek la deny dislocation; and 
though . (hat denial does not encompass the 
whole tnith 6r the harsher truth of con tempor- 
ary experience, it is p.one .lhe less valuable. . 
Chooising to. make a. connection rather than 
examine a rupture. Los f atfd Found shows the 
.. particularity, of bur own time arising out of 
' rather than superseding times past. The result 
is a simple book eloquent In implication, which 
> offers its. young readers, both an immediate' 

cbtafort ahd a'thbughtful dilute'. ’• >j: ' 
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